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@@vvvvvvvvvvvvvvvv@@ 
WHY NOT A CODE FOR THE WRITER? 


HILE the preparation of “codes” for various 
industries is the order of the day under the 
revolutionary Industrial Recovery Act, it 

might be well for free-lance writers to think about 
getting their own house in order. In the code pro- 
posed by the National Publishers Association for gov- 
erning the periodical publishing industry, there is 
pointedly no mention of writers. The paragraph cov- 
ering the types of workers affected by the code reads 
as follows: 

“The personnel of the periodical publishing industry 
is made up of two divisions: (1) a creative group, con- 
sisting of editors, business executives, artists, and sales 
people; and (2) clerks, printing craftsmen and laborers.” 
This clearly intentional omission of the most im- 

portant element in the creative group—the writers, 
without whom there could be no_ periodicals— 
might be construed as a slight. More probably, it is 
recognition of the fact that the writer is in a class 
by himself. He is not a creature of hours and wages, 
but an independent creative worker, who produces 
something to be valued according to its quality rather 
than according to the number of hours it has taken 
to fashion it. He may—and in fact frequently does— 
work his alloted thirty-five or forty hours in some 
industrial occupation, but is privileged to burn the 
midnight oil in remunerative literary endeavor. There 
is no reason why he should desire to be limited by 
a code prescribing the number of hours he may labor, 
or fixing his wages. 

Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that a method will 
be found to insure protection and improved conditions 
to the writer, while this codification of American 
business is in progress. It seems decidedly unfair to 
leave him altogether out in the cold. 

Rates of payment cannot be made rigid, but maga- 
zines can at least be required to adhere to their an- 
nounced minimum rates. What constitutes payment 
on acceptance can be more strictly defined. At pres- 
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ent, it is so loosely construed in many cases that 
manuscripts are paid for and even accepted after they 
are already in type. As for payment on publication— 
a lengthy code could well be devoted to this one sub- 
ject. There is the magazine which pays six months 
or a year after publication and still considers that it 
is living up to its terms of purchase. And that fre- 
quent offense of accepting a manuscript to be paid 
for on publication and then holding it indefinitely— 
a year, two years, five years—before publishing. There 
is need for definite time limit within which material 
not published must be paid for. Even further, does 
acceptance under the plan of pay-on-publication really 
mean acceptance? At present, many magazines regard 
it merely as an option. The “accepted’’ manuscript 
will be held several months, even years, until its 
timeliness is gone, and then returned with the bland 
excuse, “We find that we cannot use this manuscript 
after all.” And should there not be some regulation 
governing the length of time that manuscripts may be 
held for consideration? And covering authors’ rights 
in published material? And with regard to labeling 
reprint periodicals? 

These are just a few of the highlights—matters 
that should be incorporated into some sort of an 
agreement covering the relationship between writers 
and publishers—especially magazine publishers. There 
is just as much need for such an understanding as 
there is need for an understanding between employers 
and wage-earners. We commend the subject to the 
consideration of such representative author groups as 
the Authors’ League of America and The American 
Fiction Guild. 

In a letter to the New York Times, Ed Bodin, our 
New York representative, discussed one subject 
which might well be incorporated into such a code 
for writers: the problem of “ghost writing.” 

Whether ghost writing is a friend of the writing 
profession or otherwise, Mr. Bodin held, it is not a 
friend of the reading public, “for its motive is one of 
deceit.’ He goes on to point out: 

“Of course, it is a writer's own business if he 
wants to sacrifice his opportunity for recognition by 
writing for other people. But it is the business of 
the public to be assured that when one buys a story 
supposed to be written by Ima Bigshot, it is the 
workmanship of Bigshot and not spurious merchan- 
dise under Bigshot’s name.” 

The obvious cure, he contends, is to “give the 
ghost writer recognition as a collaborator,” thus play- 
ing fair with the public and with the unknown 
writer. “This guarantee of same name as workman- 
ship should be made part of the NRA. . . . Ghost 
writing smacks of the sweatshop. Let’s eliminate it 
with the new deal.” 


“Not one of seventeen of the largest motion picture 
producers has bought a scenario and 95 per cent of 
them won't do business with an author unless he is 
established or has his work submitted by a reputable 
agent,” according to a report in Variety based on a 
survey by the Will Hays office. The companies inter- 
rogated included Metro, Fox, Paramount, RKO, 
Warner Bros., Universal, Harold Lloyd, Hal Roach, 
Educational, Mack Sennet, Allied Arts, Mascot, Pre- 
mier, Darmour, Monogram, Mayfair, and Eagle. 


« 

The Galleon Press, 15 W. 24th St.,"isew York, 
which announced itself as open to consider short- 
stories for an anthology to be known as The American 
Short Story—1933, as well as a poetry anthology, 
after holding manuscripts for several months informs 
the authors of ‘‘accepted” contributions that their pub- 
lication is contingent upon the purchase of $15 worth 
of the books. It is the usual anthology “racket” of 
requiring the authors to pay for the privilege of see- 
ing their manuscripts in print. 
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Roy J. Snell 


HEY say that a Scotchman’s favorite yell 
Fe a foetball game is “Get that quarter 

back.” The yell of a writer at all times 
should be “Get that editor.” Too many writers 
appear to think that means, get his goat. If he 
sticks pins in your manuscript, roast him in 
print. If he keeps one a little too long, bawl 
him out. Above all, advertise your belief that 
editors know very little and that they could not 
write if they cared to try. This is the way 
not to do it. 

Getting your editor means making him your 
friend. This is not easy for a beginner but it 
can be done and is as often done by correspond- 
ence as by personal contact. And once you 
have sec 4 such a friend, try to deserve him. 
Be teachable, humble. Try hard to follow his 
lead. 

Very few persons who read this are in a less 
hopeful condition than I was when I got my 
first editor. I was 35 years old, had tried to 
write fiction since I was 16 and had not sold 
one’ story. My friends said, “Forget it.” My 
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own inner good sense told me the same. But 
if you have a “bug” for writing you can’t for- 
get it. Can you? Of course there is no sense 
of getting desperate about it. But you just 
can’t forget—I couldn’t. 

And then I made contact with her—my 
Lady Editor. She was my friend for many 
months. I saw her once or twice but our main 
contact was by correspondence. It would have 
been the same if I had never met her face to 
face at all. 

She was editor of a small children’s page in 
a little-known weekly. She paid from $3 to 
$10 apiece for the stories. And she turned 
down five out of six stories that I sent her. 

As I think back on it now, I wonder if an 
onlooker would have laughed or cried at seeing 
a six-foot night watchman (I was one that 
winter) toiling away in a basement room, doing 
short children’s stories and pouring over letters 
about them from an editor who said that in 
his work she recognized “‘a spark.” 

That lady editor was the only teacher I ever 
had in the school of Juvenile Fiction. And she 
led me straight up to the door of success. The 
little stories in my first book, Little White Fox, 
(published by Little Brown in 1916) first ran 
on her page. 

What did she say in those letters? I don’t 
recall. Do this, don’t do that, etc. But the real 
point was that when I had done my humble 
best she bought a story now and another then. 
She set me to singing a song that went “I have 
sold a story. I have sold two. I have sold five. 
I am going to succeed as a writer! To succeed 
—succeed—SUCCEED!” 

Every year since that first book I have had 
one or more books published (one year six). 
The long-suffering American people has spent 
half a million dollars for my books. But if I 
had not “Got that editor,” what then? Who 
can tell? From that day until now, I have en- 
deavored in as sincere a manner as possible to 
make the editors I deal with my friends. 

The editors I have known, and they are 
many, are all bright, capable people. The edi- 
tor of a leading fiction magazine has several 
successful novels to his credit. No doubt his 
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books have earned $100,000. The literary edi- 
tor I had for my books for several years has 
written nine books. One of them earned $8000 
in a single year. I could go on down the list. 
Why do it? An editor must be a capable per- 
son to hold his job. 

In the juvenile fiction field the writer is 
especially dependent upon editors for his start; 
for, in spite of the fact that almost as many 
juvenile books as adult books are published and 
the serial field is large, there is not a course in 
juvenile fiction offered in any school that I 
know about. I think, if I went to a school of 
journalism and offered to give such a course I 
would be favored with an indulgent smile. 

I once took a course in journalism in a big 
university. I turned in some juvenile material 
that had been accepted for book publication. 
As the professor handed it back he said: 

“This is good stuff. It has a tang to it. I 
like it. I don’t know anything about it.” I 
suspect he expressed the attitude of all teachers 
in that field. Seems rather a pity. 

Nor can we look to the literary agent to sell 
our stuff. I have talked to a number. They 
talked vaguely of American Boy. Perhaps they 
knew that Youth’s Companion has been discon- 
tinued. I don’t know. No agent ever helped 
me sell juvenile fiction. 

So we are squarely up against it—editors or 
no one. So once again I say, “Get that editor.” 

Even today, after seventeen years of writing, 
I do not begin a serial or series of short stories 
without sending a synopsis or seeing the editor 
and outlining a story briefly. This is necessary 
because of “policy.” There are certain things 
that cannot be done. In one publication I work 
for there can be no guns of any sort, grown-ups 
must always be friends of children, and even the 
villain must not smoke. Recently I had to pull 
a Hindu magician out of a proposed story be- 
cause the stunt he did would require hypnotic 
control and “Many of our readers de not believe 
in hypnotism.” There you have it. Don’t blame 
the editors. “Policy” is dictated by the reader. 
And constant contact with the editor keeps 
you right with the reader. 


But how shall you “Get that editor”? Here 
I cannot help you a great deal. In general I 
can say that it is as often done by correspond- 
ence as otherwise. I sold my first book by mail 
and with no “pull” at all. I sold a series of four 
stories, and many others, to American Boy 
purely by correspondence; a $320 serial to St. 
Nicholas in the same manner—and all these 
when I was practically unknown. 

Perhaps some little thing you have written 
will strike the editor’s fancy. But it is not 
just right. He may make suggestions. If he 
does, he will at least think he is right. Chances 
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are he is right, but whether or no, if you want 
to “get” him you will try to do what he sug- 
gests. Will you sell the story to him in the end? 
Probably not. I did the same story over four 
times for my Lady Editor and never did sell it 
to anyone. But all the time I was doing prac- 
tice work under an efficient teacher. 

There are other ways of making contact with 
editors. You may meet one at a club luncheon. 
Try not to bore him. Try to make him like 
you. A short time ago an editor who has been 
in the game for a dozen or more years and who 
has always taken an unusual interest in begin- 
ners chanced to be in a class where journalism 
is taught. She was asked to criticize a story. 

“Do you really want me to criticize it?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Well, then, I'd say you have a beautiful 
style but I don’t think you'll be able to sell 
the story.” 

“Why? Why won’t I be able to sell it?” 
Rising inflection. 

“Because in 2500 words you have killed off 
every character—including the hero—except 
one child, a minor character. That might do 
in England but never in America.” 

That was a sincere criticism given in utter 
frankness and with the best of feelings toward 
the author. But the author did not like it. And 
she showed that she did not. That writer had 
her chance to “Get an editor.” Had she ac- 
cepted the criticism, asked for further aid, and 
ended by becoming a real friend of that editor, 
who is slightly hard-boiled but tremendously 
capable, she might at this time have been sign- 
ing her name to checks of pleasing dimensions. 
At least she would have risen to the occasion, 
which she did not do. 

This does not mean that an “experienced 
writer always agrees with the editor and does 
just what he suggests. I have disagreed vio- 
lently and have said, “Give me the book back. 
I'll sell it somewhere else,” which is strong 
language. And again I have lifted a whole 
mystery, 3000 words or more, right out of a 
book at the suggestion of an editor when I felt 
very certain it was good stuff. You have to 
know when to take ’em and when to let ’em 
lay. 

When opportunity permits, I make personal 
contacts with editors. And in this connection 
I should like to mention two occasions in which 
I all but missed big opportunities because of 
some rather unlovely twists in my own char- 
acter. 

It was while I was attending the University 
of Chicago, making my way as best I could— 
which wasn’t very well—that someone told me 
of Frances M. Ford, who was then children’s 
editor of the Chicago Daily News. 
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“She attends our church. Why don’t you 
go and see her?” this mutual friend said. 

I called Mrs. Ford on the phone and asked 
permission to visit her at her down-town office. 

“Oh, you don’t need to do that.” She was 
very cordial. ‘I live only five blocks from the 
University. Why don’t you call at my home 
tonight?” 

“Oh, all—all right.” I was getting on—I 
could see that. 

“About eight o’clock.” 

“All right. Dll be there.” 

And I was. But she was not. She was out. 
The maid had no notion where she was. 

And right away old Inferiority Complex 
camped on my doorstep. “She’s a big news- 
paper woman,” he whispered. “What can she 
care about you? See! She has broken her first 
appointment with you.” 

I listened to the tempter for a time. Then I 
put him, along with my pride, away in my 
pocket. Next day I took the “L” to Mrs. 
Ford’s office. 

She was profuse in her apologies. A very 
busy person, who literally gave her life in 
service for others—as many, many editors do— 
my appointment had been driven from her 
mind. 

I showed her some of my work. She liked it 
and, because she liked everyone who struggled, 
she liked me. She bought the serial rights of 
my second book and so provided me with a 
meal ticket for months. She helped me to other 
contacts which in the end brought me many 
hundreds of dollars. But suppose I had stood 
upon my dignity and refused to try again after 
that first broken appointment? 

One makes his contacts, whether in person 
or by mail, in strange Ways. Sometimes it is a 
person indirectly associated with an editor, 
who can help you most. An introduction is 
in no sense of the word a “pull.” It is merely 
a certificate of good character, in other words 
a guarantee that one will not become a bore. 
In these days I never fail to use such a letter. 
But once I nearly failed, and woe to me if I had. 


* * 


I should write from the mere yearning and fondness 1 have for the beautiful, even if my night's 
labors should be burnt every morning, and no eye ever rest upon them. 


Prose is words in their best order; 


I was back from the war and had some 
material that I thought should be published in 
book form. I went to Reilly & Lee in Chi- 
cago. Some editor talked to me—to this day I 
do not know who that was—his tenure of 
office there must have been short. He said: “No, 
I am sure we wouldn’t be interested. Our line 
is full for this year. We have our own group 
of authors,” etc. Didn’t even offer to look at 
my stuff. 

A little later I was talking to a buyer in a 
large book section. She was also just back from 
the war. I knew her a little and being a 
friendly soul she listened to my story. She said, 
“T’ll give you a letter to Frank Reilly of Reilly 
& Lee.” 

I said, “I’ve been over there. They don’t 
want the stories.” 

“T’ll give you a letter to Frank Reilly,” she 
repeated. 

Well, I couldn’t very well say, though I was 
dumb enough to want to say it, “I.don’t want 
your letter. I’ve been there. I won’t go back.” 
So I took the letter and very reluctantly went 
to Frank Reilly, the head of the firm. He re- 
ceived me politely, promised to read my mate- 
rial and asked me to come back. 

He did not take that particular book but 
he did ask me to try a different type of thing. 
I tried it. Now I have many books on the 
Railly & Lee list. 

That was the finest contact I ever made or 
ever hope to make. That firm has paid me 
royalties on more than 400,000 “books. And 
yet—how narrowly I escaped missing it. 

All this reminds me of a passage in an Eng- 
lish novel. A girl has gotten into trouble and 
is taking it hard. Her mother says something 
like this: 

“Nothing that ever happens matters much or 
for very long. It’s how you take it. That mat- 
ters a great deal and—always.” 

It is so in the writing game. It’s not what 
editors do to us that really matters, it’s the 
way we take it. That matters “a great deal 
and always.” 


—KRATS. 


* * 


Poetry is the best words in the best order. 


Inspiration is merely a pretty word for the 
one who has the patience to try. 


“zest to work,” and it can be cultivated by any- 


—COLERIDGE. 


—ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE. 
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PLOT GOLD 


. . . ByR. S. GIBBS 


LAW books— 
weighty, dull, unin- 
teresting old tomes 
—But “thar’s gold 
—plot gold—in 
them thar _bind- 
ings, po’dner, an’ 
it’s up t’ you an’ 
me t’ dig it out.” 

Throw a pencil 
and some note pa- 
per into your duf- 
fle bag, and we'll 
go prospecting in 
the nearest library 
or law office. Plot 
gold, like the gold 
that is now unhealthy to hoard, is where you 
find it, but it’s always a big help to know the 
best places at which to get out your pick and 
shovel. Those ponderous old volumes of law 
cases look like rich diggings to us—even richer 
than newspapers where plot gold is reputed to 
be gleaming from every column. 

The other day we made a strike in a law of- 
fice which ran at least two hundred dollars to 
the ton, and decided we ought to let some of 
our fellow plot-seekers in on the good fortune. 
So the stampede is on! We’re headed for dig- 
gings which are streaked full of the basic ele- 
ments of all stories—disputes, strife, human 
emotions. What fiction writer could ask for 
more? 

Picking up a law “Reporter” at random, we 
thumb through the pages and find a case that 
looks as if it might have story possibilities. 
The case, reviewed before the Court of Appeals 
of Kentucky in 1908, concerns two telephone 
companies which contracted to connect, their 
lines by extending them to a point midway be- 
tween two cities. A dispute arose as to whether 
messages which originated outside of the men- 
tioned cities should be transmitted over the line. 

Our plot? It’s a “natural.” Mr. A and Mr. 
B, two stubborn old heads of adjoining tele- 
phone companies, are at odds with one another 
concerning the “half-and-half” line between 
their respective towns. Mr. A refuses to allow 
messages coming from a certain town to be 
transmitted over his end of the line. One night 
an effort is made to put through an important 
call. Mr. A refuses. The operator is insistent. 
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Finally, the call is allowed to come through. 
The content of the message might concern a 
number of different things: a member of Mr. 
A’s family is dying from an automobile acci- 
dent, a convict or a lunatic has escaped, a dis- 
astrous train wreck has occurred. 

From some such catastrophe a highly dra- 
matic climax might be developed. The story 
would be primarily a character study of the 
two old war horses, Mr. A and Mr. B, but con- 
siderable suspense could be worked up by keep- 
ing the content of the telephone message a 
secret until it was finally transmitted. One of 
the smooth paper magazines for men, such as 
Colliers or Elks’, might be interested in the fin- 
ished product. 

Now let’s try a plot for one of the popular 
adventure magazines: Blue Book, Adventure, 
Argosy, etc. Following is the history of a case 
which came before the Court of Civil Appeals 
of Texas in 1907: 

The logs of an owner operating a sawmill broke 
away and floated past the mill. He offered to sell 
them to the defendant, a sawmill owner, farther 
down the stream. The latter agreed to endeavor to 
stop them, and stated that, if he succeeded, he 
would py a satisfactory price. The owner replied 
that, if the logs were caught at the defendant’s mill, 
he would be glad to have an account of the same 
with a reasonable price for them. The logs were 
not stopped at the defendant’s mill, but broke loose 
there and floated away. Dispute: who was liable 
for the price? 


Plot suggestions: Our hero is the young 
owner of a small sawmill, which is being 
bucked by a larger concern farther up the 
river. Unable to get logs, except at an exorbi- 
tant price, the small mill is tottering on its 
“last legs.” Then, one day, the money-grabbing 
owner of the big mill up the river walks into 
the office of Our Hero and offers to sell him a 
whole raft of logs at an unusually low price, 
providing he will take immediate delivery. 
Now, Our Hero knows the boom of his mill is 
in bad shape, but he figures it will take at least 
twenty-four hours for the logs to float down 
the river and he can repair the weak places in 
that time. After signing an airtight contract, 
stipulating immediate delivery, Our Hero is 
told that the logs will arrive at his mill within 
two hours. They broke away from the mill up 
the river the night before and have been on 
their way ever since. 

Not purporting to know anything about 
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logging, we will not suggest how these logs 
might be stopped. But there must be a way! 
How Our Hero performs the feat is the story. 
Go to it, you writers who are woodsmen! Hew 
to the runaway logs and let the chips fall where 
they may! 

‘Another case which might be developed sim- 
ilarly to the above was reviewed in the Court 
of Appeals of Kentucky, 1904. Suit was brought 
in the lower court to cause the forfeiture of a 
lease to oil land, because a well was not com- 
pleted within three years as stipulated in a con- 
tract. 

Again we might have Our Hero racing 
against time. Give him only a few weeks to 
get the well operating, throw plenty of ob- 
stacles in his way, and then watch him fight. 
A bit of romance might not be amiss, depend- 
ing upon what market the story is intended for. 

And here’s a case for you writers who are 
adept at handling humor. An Iowa dramatic 
critic, back in the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, didn’t like the performance of a certain 
“sister” act at a local theatre, or so one would 
judge from what he wrote about the enter- 
tainers: 

Effie is an old jade of 50 summers, Jessie is a 
frisky filly of 40, and Addie, the flower of the 
family, a capering monstrosity of 35. Their long 
skinny arms, equipped with talons at the extremi- 
ties, swung mechanically, and anon waved franti- 
cally at the suffering audience. The mouths of 
their rancid features opened like caverns, and 
sounds like the wailings of damned souls issued 
therefrom. They pranced around the stage with a 
motion that suggested a cross between the danse 
du ventre and fox trot—strange creatures with 
painted faces and hideous mien. Effie is spavined, 
Jessie is stringhalt, and Addie, the only one who 


showed her stockings, has legs with calves as classic 
in their outlines as the curves of a broom handle. 


The sisters sued the newspaper which printed 
the review, for libel. When their act was per- 
formed in court, the judge immediately granted 
a directed verdict in favor of the newspaper. 

But, suppose, unlike the judge, we sympa- 
thize with these three old troopers who still 
have to “pound the boards” to make a living 
long after their time. Assuming further that 
they are ingenious souls, we will let them think 
of some way to get a verdict in their favor, 
along with five thousand dollars in damages. 
They will then retire to read Variety in com- 
fortable rockers on a bungalow porch—happily 
ever afterward. Handled in an entertaining 
style, the story might do well to visit the of- 
fices of College Humor, Redbook, or Liberty. 

Getting away from the humorous type of 
story, we tackle a railroad mystery yarn which 
might fit the pages of any number of publica- 
tions: Detective Story Magazine, Clues, All De- 
tective, etc. Railroad Stories might be an ex- 
cellent market. Unless we’re mistaken in our 
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Freeman H. Hubbard of the Munsey publica- 
tion was begging only a couple months ago for 
railroad stories with the mystery element. 

This is our case, taken from a Northeastern 
Reporter: 


While the cars of a freight train were being 
switched in a railroad yard, the head brakeman was 
accidentally killed. The train had just started under 
a low terminal bridge when the brakeman, standing 
up on one of the front cars, struck his head against 
the bridge and died instantly from concussion of 
the brain. The widow sued the railroad company 
for damages. 


If we imagine, however, that the death was 
not accidental, but was only intended to appear 
so, we immediately have a story. The scene 
opens with our old friend, the company detec- 
tive, seated at his desk one night as he puzzles 
over a recent express train robbery. His 
thoughts are interrupted by a badly frightened 
young “‘car-knocker” who thrusts open the door 
to tell him that an accident has occurred at the 
terminal bridge. Forgetting all about the ex- 
press robbery, the detective rushes to the scene 
of the accident and sees the dead body of the 
brakeman, one of the oldest men on the line. 
He cannot understand how the accident oc- 
curred, for the old brakeman had dodged that 
particular bridge at least a thousand times. 

Leaving the detective in a badly perturbed 
state of mind, we shift the scene back to the 
“death train” as it is coming toward the bridge. 
We see the murderer, hiding between one of 
the supports of the bridge with an iron rod 
in his hand. We see the fatal blow struck, and 
watch the murderer as he makes his escape, well 
satisfied with his night’s work. 

Then again, the scene shifts to the company 
detective. A busy week of tracing clues has 
passed, and he is at last confronting the young 
telegraph operator at the yard, accusing him of 
the murder. The operator breaks down and 
confesses. Two weeks previously, he had tele- 
graphed to colleagues the hour the money-laden 


express train would stop at a certain point so 


they could hold it up. The old brakeman had 
learned of the operator’s treachery, and his 
knowledge had cost him his life. 


* 

And now, for our last case, we pick up one 
of the oldest and most faded of the law vol- 
umes. Going through its pages, we run across 
a trial which took place in the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana in 1856. The case looks interest- 
ing, because it concerns the captain of a Tampa 
Bay schooner and the events took place at New 
Orleans, one of America’s “story” cities. 

Reading further into the legally phrased ver- 
biage, we see that the case really deals with a 
libel charge brought by the boat captain against 
a New Orleans newspaper. An article appear- 
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ing in the paper played up his arrest on the 
charge of robbing dead bodies of persons who 
had been killed by an explosion upon the steam- 
boat St James, and had been found floating 
upon the lake. Later, the captain proved the 
charge to be utterly unfounded, and was seek- 
ing damages for the statements in the paper. 
But let’s forget about the libel. Robbing 
dead bodies at sea is our plot gold. It is on this 


The Author & Journalist 


idea that our story will be based, though we 
will not attempt here to outline a plot. We are 
only going to suggest one thing: 

Concentrate for thirty minutes on the phrase 
“robbing dead bodies at sea”; and, if some sem- 
blance of a thrilling plot does not creep into 
your mind—well, you should stick to selling 
groceries, taking dictation, or what do you do 
best? 


WRITING 


By JOHN WILSTACH 


I notice that at 
times article writ- 
ers and teacher ad- 
visers condemn the 
wood-pulps in a 
manner which as- 
sumes that the big 
returns in money 
and reputation are 
to be made from the 
slick - paper maga- 
Of course I 


? 


ie zines. 
can understand this, 
L 2 in a measure, be- 
cause of the larger 
John Wilstach word rates paid by 


some of the national 

weeklies, but I cannot agree with the other 
assumption that it is from these sources that 
the book publishers reach for book and movie 
profits. It is well known that the best work 
of Dashiell Hammett and A. Merritt, to name 
two writers, was first published in the pulps, 
and yet this same material went into the best- 
seller class when book-published by prominent 
firms. I cannot claim to be listed with the 
most successful of writers who have contrib- 
uted to the pulps, because I am not a fiction 
factory, a boast I would be a trifle ashamed of 
if it were true; still my own experience in 
money making, not to speak of reputation 
building, with one set of tales published in 
Popular, now discontinued, may inspire writers 
who have developed an inferiority complex be- 
cause they don’t make the smooth-paper mags. 
This series was called “Clark Jones—Under 
Cover Man.” It ran in seven or eight issues 
of the magazine, which then went off the un- 


DONT BELITTLE PULP 


Mr. Wilstach is author of “Under Cover 
Man,”’ successful in book and picture form, 
His new novel, “‘The Fate of Fay Delroy.”’ 
will be issued by Macaulay this month. 


derworld standard. I dovetailed these stories 
into one coherent whole, submitted under the 
title of Under Cover Man to William Morrow 
& Co. After a new finish was written, this 
book was accepted and published in June, 1931. 
It went through two editions, and my royal- 
ties were up into four figures. Last winter a 
popular edition was sold to A. L. Burt; I re- 
ceived royalties in May on that edition and a 
further run brought on by the acceptance of 
the book for films by Paramount. The com- 
pany bought it for George Raft and Nancy 
Carroll and it came out a few months ago 
under the same title, “Under Cover Man.” Of 
course you know the price was well into grands, 
from which a literary agent received a commis- 
sion and the publisher a certain percentage. 
But from what came into the writer’s sock he 
was able to live for a year, make improvements 
on his bungalow, take his wife and dog to Paris 
—and have a nice long time to concentrate on 
a so-called serious book, The Fate of Fay Del- 
roy, contracted for by Macaulay. 

I only hope the book to which I devoted al- 
most a year’s time will be as successful as the 
material first written for the sometime despised 
wood-pulp. During its career Argosy has kept 
track of serials afterward published in book 
form—including the work of Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs and a number of other successful writ- 
ers; the list is nearly three hundred! Wood-pulp 
publication is no longer, if it ever has been, a 
hindrance to further profits on material. 

The fact is that the publishers and the movie 
people make no distinction. They pay the same 
royalties and advances for wood-pulp material 
as for any from the slickest of the slick mags, 
and when your agent quotes prices to the pic- 
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ture folks he is utterly lacking in a sense of 
modesty. 

My argument is that you may feel on the 
same level of equality with the fellow who says 
carelessly that he just dashed off a little thing 
for Liberty or the S. E. P. Maybe he did—but 
that one payment may be the end of it. His 
stuff may never receive returns from more im- 
portant markets open to one who parts only 
with his serial rights. A wood-pulp writer has 
every opportunity in the world to jump into 
the big money. No longer should he continue 
to think of himself as a bush leaguer. Granted 
—if you wish—that a lot of tripe is written 
for the pulps—I can match it with another 
variety of herring a bit more smoothly written 
but quite as far away from any possible literary 
merit in the classy national mags. Keep up 
your head, old wood-pulper. You, too, have 
just as long a reach for the book and movie 
prizes. 

There are too many aspects contributing to 
an inferiority complex on the part of wood- 
pulp writers. Cheer up, lads, who knows but 
that one of you may hit the heights? Balzac 
for years wrote the despised thrillers of his day, 
for low pay, using a nom de plume. Dickens 
turned out his stuff, under terrific pressure, for 
the wood-pulps of his time, little more esteemed 
than the so-called penny dreadful of a later 
period—both looked down upon by the birds 
on Blackwood’s and the Scotch literary sheet 
that Byron so lambasted for killing Keats. Sir 
Walter Scott was somewhat ashamed of his 
popular romances (yeah, the old I. C. was ram- 
pant in his day, too) and so signed his novels 
“Waverley,” until the secret of authorship 
finally came out. 

There is, however, another point to be con- 
sidered. I trust that I will not be considered 
guilty of a paradox, in my defense of wood- 


AROUND THE COPYDESK, by George C. Bastian, 
Leland D. Case, and R. E. Wolseley. Macmillan, 
$2.25; 

Time was when the idea of training newspapermen 
in the class-room was scoffed at. The jousnalism 
schools, however, have demonstrated their value in 
recent years, and the tools of their training are being 
constantly refined and improved. This book marks a 
forward step. It is a thick volume of carefully de- 
vised exercises in editing copy, headline writing, etc., 
which give the student an opportunity to meet prac- 
tically all the problems of the actual routine of copy- 


desk work. 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION, by Alma Paschall. Harper 
& Bros., $1.20. 
This is a very practical little book, designed for 


class-work but filled with exercises that will stimulate 
the inventiveness ad imagination of any writing stu- 
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pulp material, when I say that a certain indi- 
vidual focus of a novel will result in some- 
thing that simply is useless for submission to 
the all-fiction magazines. That does not neces- 
sarily mean that the output is better—only that 
its field is a bit narrowed, perhaps, and that it 
gains thereby in intensity. 

My new novel, The Fate of Fay Delroy, was 
never offered either to the wood-pulps or the 
so-called finer magazines. Why? Because there 
are certain restrictions, on the study of sex and 
character and topic, not to speak of treatment, 
that magazine editors do not believe will ap- 
peal to the mass of readers. The general public 
must be handled with kid gloves. The Son Also 
Rises, by Hemmingway, and The Wife of the 
Centaur, by Cyril Hume, would be impossible 
as regular serials, though perhaps the best novels 
of the last decade. Yet, of another type, The 
Maltese Falcon stands quite as high, from a lit- 
erary point of view, and it appeared in Black 
Mask. It is a difference of kind, not degree. So 
I’m not going high-brow with my new novel, 
merely because it isn’t wood-pulp stuff. I be- 
lieve Under Cover Man to be quite as authentic 
a study, and written with quite as much sin- 
cerity. There’s only this to be said: after you 
make sufficient money from wood-pulp output 
you can afford to take a lot of time on your 
work. That doesn’t necessarily mean, of course, 
that your novel will be better, but it is grati- 
fying not to be hurried. I had fifteen years of 
theatrical background, as a press agent, to work 
on, as material for my conception of Fay Del- 
roy. This couldn’t be developed with speed, and 
even if the literary critics place it in another 
category than my first underworld novel, I’m 
not ashamed of that first published work. I’ve 
had too many kind readers, and the new opus 
will carry under my signature, “author of 
Under Cover Man!” 


dent. A large section is devoted to “Writing the 
Short Story.”” The other subdivisions are, “Acquiring 
Self-Confidence,’ “The Mirror of Personality,” 
“Rhythmical Expression,” and an appendix “How I 
Got My Literary Start,’ consisting of a symposium 
by Sherwood Anderson, Gamaliel Bradford, and 
others. 
Vv 


THE SHORT-STORY CRAFTSMAN, by Hattie 
Horner Louthan. University of Denver, $2.50. 


The second edition of this grand book of stimula- 
tion and instruction for writers has just been issued. 
The author has for many years been head of the Eng- 
lish department of the University of Denver College 
of Commerce, and she has incorporated the fruits of 
her experience in a book that is unique among helps 
for writers. It is so arranged as to be equally helpful 
to the home worker and the class-room student. The 
300 pages cover every phase of technique. 
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FRIENDLY EDITORS WILL 
EDUCATE YOU 


. By An Ordinary Writer 


HIS is a sermon. Read it at your own risk. 

I was educated by the editors of religious 

publications. I began writing for them 
years ago, because I had so much that I wanted 
to say through their columns. The editors pa- 
tiently taught me how to say it, and have been 
consistently paying me for saying it ever since. 
The papers for which I write are my own. By 
that I mean more than that I am familiar with 
the church and its organizations and its folks; 
I mean that what these papers stand for and 
what their editors want are the realities of my 
life. They would be if I never wrote a line. 
And the depression (poor old thing) has 
brought me the revelation that you can hold 
your own, if you have an own to hold. A bet- 
ter putting of it would be that your own 
holds you. 

In the writers’ club to which I belong, I 
sometimes wonder if I am the only member 
who knows the Friendly Editor. Several of the 
others have had extensive experience with 
Enemy Editors. One of our most successful 
writers made a try-out of Sunday School papers, 
although she was selling to magazines of na- 
tional reputation. As she recounted her, first 
experience with an Enemy Editor in the Sun- 
day School field, I was amazed to discover that 
he was one of the Friendliest Editors on my list. 
My writer friend probably was right in her 
contention, but because that publication was 
one of my own, I should never have had her 
difficulties. I share the ups and downs of the 
papers for which I write. 

My markets have been flooded the last year 
with the competition of magazine writers 
whose markets have failed them. The Sunday 
School papers are having a choice of authors 
which must be bewildering. A few fall for 
names, but not many. Your national fame 
doesn’t help you much if you can’t tell a story 
the Sunday School way, which is just as dis- 
tinctive as The Saturday Evening Post way. 
The editors who educated me, educated me to 
be the kind of a writer they want. I think a 
few of them are wondering how long the proc- 
ess will continue; I could tell them, it will 
continue as long as there is anything left in 
this field for me to learn, which gives both of 
us a long time ahead. 


My editors know that I will sink or swim 
with them. The first periodical that ever 
bought a line of my writing dropped its rate 
more than one-half this year. Do you suppose 
I shall stop writing for this publication? It 
isn’t just the debt I owe that first Friendly 
Editor which would make such desertion out 
of the question; it is that I believe in that 
paper. 

I have a flock of returning manuscripts from 
the houses for which I have written casually. 
But the joy of my mail is the editorial request, 
“We want . You'll get the idea. Can 
you have it for us by: ?” It isn’t in the 
story “submitted for sale” that the editors 
favor me. It is in the little particular job 
which must carry with it a knowledge of their 
constituency. One of my editors put it this 
way: “We never question your point of view.” 
That’s because I’ve made it my business to learn 
their points of view. Not that I’m a chameleon. 
I’ve found a few religious publications that 
money wouldn’t hire me to write for. I write a 
lot of missionary stories and I struck one publi- 
cation which wanted instant conversion of the 
characters. My heathen take about three gen- 
erations to convert, which can’t be encom- 
passed in a short story, so I had to part com- 
pany with that publication. 

My relations with my editors are not merely 
buying and selling. My dear Lutheran editor 
searched her archives, and finally trailed down 
a university professor to get me an exact cita- 
tion from Martin Luther for an_ historical 
pageant I was doing for another denomination. 
When I was asked recently to write an article 
on the reaction to the Laymen’s Inquiry on 
Missions, and I had only the liberal side of the 
discussion, a line to the editor of a conservative 
paper brought me an abundance of material on 
the other side. We give and take, because we 
belong to the same household of faith. 

Probably I am not the first ordinary writer 
to discover that ordinary writers must do extra- 
ordinary things. When a mission board wires 
me for a pageant requiring a lot of data, to be 
done in much too short a time, and I wire back 
my acceptance, they know the pageant will be 
in their office at the date set. I did one while 
flat on my back, a few years ago, and had the 
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amazing experience of having my editor walk 
in on me. Her appreciation almost made me 
feel heroic! 

There is no limit to the amount of rewriting 
and revising necessary if you really expect to 
become somebody on whom the editor depends. 
It’s the same kind of thing you pay writing 
instructors for telling you to do. Why not let 
the editor tell you and get a check for your 
manuscript instead of a grade? Last month I 
was on the night shift, doing and re-doing and 
doing again a series of missionary lessons for 
Juniors. My pedagogy didn’t click as it should. 
I was sorry for the amount of work to which 
I put the editor in getting this work into shape. 
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As a single endeavor it couldn’t have paid her— 
she could more easily have written the series 
herself. But she thinks I am worth training 
for that kind of work. 

This sermonette is not for those who have 
reached the dizzy heights of fame and fortune, 
but for common folks whose pencils scribble on 
because they must. Don’t all swarm into the 
Sunday School papers—you may not know a 
Sunday School from a speakeasy. But find your 
own, a line that is one of life’s realities to you, 
and let its editors educate you. You may have 
the amazing experience of finding not only that 
you can hold your own, but that your own 
holds you. 


. . . By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


Associate Editor, The Author & Journalist. 


E remember the pleasure with which during 

our boyhood the family read in the Exeter 

News-Letter, fine old New Hampshire coun- 
try weekly, the Neighborhood Sketches of Henry A. 
Shute. A country attorney, between clients he wrote 
column articles for the local weekly, for the enter- 
tainment of the Rockingham County people. He had 
250 copies, or some such number, printed for his 
friends, and drew a pen-and-ink sketch of each with 
the inscription. 

He kept on with the weekly sketches, drifted into 
a column done as a boy’s diary. And so, “The Real 
Diary of a Real Boy” came to be in book form, sell- 
ing into the hundreds of thousands of copies. _ 

That was twenty-five years ago. Today Henry A. 
Shute still does a column for the News-Letter—for 
the fun of it. His intimate experiences with secret 
societies were recently revealed. These things will 
probably never be published in book form. He gets 
only the satisfaction of writing them for the enter- 
tainment of his friends. 

The dominating motive of most writers is com- 
mercial, and justifiably so, but sometimes we think 
that THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST should give more 
recognition to other motives, and also to other things 
that published work may accomplish besides an im- 
mediate check. 

A poem of Robert Frost’s, read before the men’s 
club of a small town, in the days when he was ut- 
terly unrecognized, led to his being engaged as an 
English instructor in the local academy; from that 
moment on he followed a straight road to interna- 
tional fame. 

The position which many educators hold is a prod- 
uct of their books and essays. In engineering, the 
professions, business and industry, the ability to write 
well constantly leads to quick recognition and ad- 
vancement, though compensation received from writ- 
ing may be very small, and the actual published work 
limited. The writings of political figures and states- 
men have contributed much to their attainments. 

In fact, as we study success, we are more and more 
impressed with the way writing ability will assist al- 
most any one, no matter what his occupation, busi- 
ness or profession. 

There is a large body of published writing the mo- 
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tive inspiring which is thoroughly unselfish, a desire 
to promote a cause. A few days ago we were asked 
by an old gentleman to supply him with a list of 
publications buying articles dealing with atheism, to 
the advancement of which, he told us proudly, he 
had decided to devote the balance of his life. Other 
writers dedicating themselves to causes, it is happily 
true, have more commendable objectives; but the 
body of such writers who feel they receive rich com- 
pensation in the help they give a cause, is very large. 
The ambition of most beginning writers is to at- 
tain a position where they can devpte themselves 
wholly to the profession of literature. THE AUTHOR 
& JouRNALIST feels that this is often an imperfect 
and inadequate view. It is quite possible to write 
very successfully and receive little money; to write 
successfully, and yet write comparatively little. 


GOSSIP FROM OUR NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
By Ed Bodin 


Most of the book publishers are now paying a 15 
per cent royalty on the wholesale price of a book, in- 
stead of the old 10 per cent on the retail price. 

The price of paper is going up so fast that several 
editors have told me that by Christmas it is expected 
that 15 and 20 cents will be the regular prices for 
pulp magazines, instead of 10 and 15 cents. One 
editor who now pays 1 cent a word said that he 
hoped to be paying 2 cents a word by next summer. 

A certain editor showed me last week two letters 
from weli-known authors. One offered to supply a 
regular story for one-half the usual rates if given a 
steady assignment. The other said he would take pay- 
ment in advertising space for a certain product he 
represented. The editor’s comment was: “Such letters 
as these insult an editor. If writers only knew how 
little chance they stood in trying to bribe an editor 
in this manner they would never do it. I feel like 
blacklisting such writers.” 

Now, more than ever, the story must stand on its 
own legs. Big names haven’t the strength they used 
to have, especially in the pulps. Amita Fairgrieve 
told me she is using stories from eight new writers 
within the next two months. “Their stories far sur- 
passed most of the regulars,” she said. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
HANDY MARKET LIST 


FOR LITERARY WORKERS = 


« PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


SEPTEMBER, 1933 


The Handy Market List is designed to give, in brief, convenient form, the information of chief importance to 


writers concerning periodical markets. 


Constant vigilance is exercised to keep this list up to the minute. 


New pub- 


lications, changes of address, and changes of editorial policy are closely followed in preparing for each quarterly pub- 


lication. 


10 cents a copy; W-15, weekly, 15 cents; Q., quarterly, etc. 
payment on or reasonably soon after acceptance; Pub., payment on or after publication. 


Only a few obvious abbreviations are employed; M-20 means monthly, 20 cents a copy; 2-M-10, twice monthly, 


Numbers indicate preferred word limits. Acc. indicates 
First-class rates, around 5 


cents a word; good rates, an average around 1 cent or better; fair rates, around % cent; low rates, under % cent. 


Editor’s name is given when available. ‘Slow’ 


contributors. 


indicates 


that delay in payment for material has been reported by 


To facilitate contributors in avoiding duplication of submissions to the same group of magazines, the name of 


magazine is follow by a 


Ss. & 
Publishers, Inc., etc. 


key-word indicating the publishing house under the banner of which magazine is issued. 
S. indicates Street & Smith; Doubleday indicates Doubleday, Doran & Co.; Mag. Pubs. indicates Magazine 


LIST A 


General periodicals, standard, literary, household, popular and non-technical, which ordinarily pay on acceptance at rates of about 
1 cent a word or better. 


Adventure, (Butterick) 161 6th Ave., New York. (M-15) Ad- 
venture short-stories up to 10,000; novelettes 15,000, short 
verse. A. A. Proctor. Good rates, Acc. 

All Detective, (Dell) 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) Action 
detective short-stories with unusual settings and ‘“‘menace’’ up 
to 5000; novelettes 15,000 to 25,000. ‘‘Idea’’ shorts. C. W. 


Mowre. Good rates, Acc. 

All Storv, (Munsey) 280 Broadway, New York. (2M-15) Dra- 
matic, emotional love short-stories, heroine’s viewpoint, 4000 to 
7,000, novelettes up to 12,000. Amita Fairgrieve. Good rates, 


Acc. (New writers, Pub.) 
All Western, (Dell) 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) “‘Dif- 
ferent,’’ well-plotted Western § short-stories 5000, novelettes 


15,000 to 25,000; little or no love interest. Special articles on 
West. C. W. Mowre. Good rates, Acc. 

American Magazine, The, (Crowell) 250 Park Ave., New 
York. (M-25) Short-stories 3500 to 5000, serials, articles based 
on personalities, articles of opinion from authoritative sources. 
Summer N. Blossom. First-class rates, Acc. 

American Mercury, The, 730 5th Ave., New York. (M-50) 
Sophisticated reviews, comment, essays; serious and political 
articles, short-stories, sketches, verse; high literary standard. 

Mencken. Good rates, Acc. 

Argosy, (Munsey) 280 Broadway, New York. (W-10) Action 
fiction, all types except love or feminine lead, short-stories 1000 
to 7000, novelettes 10,000 to 20,000, serials up to 60,000 (install- 
ments of 10,000), prose fillers 100 to 400. Don W. Moore. Good 
rates, Acc. (New writers, Pub.) 

Astounding Stories, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (M) 
Weird, pseudo-scientific, fast-moving fiction, woman interest 
permitted. Short-stories up to 7500; novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, 
*, Orlin Tremaine. 1c, Acc. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M-40) Essays, 
human-interest articles; sketches, short-stories, verse; high lit- 
erary standard. Ellery Sedgwick. Good rates, Acc. 


Ballyhoo, (Dell) 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-15) Humorous 
cartoons, gags. Norman Anthony. Good rates, Acc. 


Black Mask (Warner) 578 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Action detective short-stories 4000 to 6000, without the usual 
crime and solution motivation, novelettes up to 15,000, Action, 
characterization, plausibility emphasized. Joseph T. Shaw. Good 
rates, Acc. 

Blue Book, (McCall) 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Western, mystery, adventure short-stories, novelettes. True- 


experience contests. Donald Kennicott. 2c up, Acc. 

Breezy Stories, (Young) 55 W. 3rd St., New York. (M-20) 
Sex short-stories, 2500 to 6000, novelettes 12,000 to 15,000; light 
verse. Cashel Pomeroy. lc, verse 25c line, Acc. 


Canadian Home Journal, 71 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Ont. 
(M-10) Short-stories up to 5000, 4 to 6-part serials, articles of 
interest to Canadian women up to 2500. W. Dawson. G 
rates, Acc. 

Chatelaine, The, (MacLean) 143 University Ave., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. (M-10) Articles of Canadian woman interest up 
to 2000, short-stories 3500 to 5000, 2 to 4-part serials. Byrne 
Hope Sanders. lc up, Acc. 

Clues, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (M) Rapid-action 
detective fiction, horror and weird elements, woman interest. 
Short-stories up to 7500; novelettes 10,000 to 15,000. F. Orlin 
Tremaine. Ic, Acc. 

College Humor and Sense, 1301 Paramount Bldg., New York. 
(M-15) Youthful modern short-stories up to 5000, novelettes, 
serials, general and sport articles of college interest; sketches, 
jokes, humorous essays; gay verse, epigrams, art work. Robert 
W. Mickam. Good rates, verse about 50c line, Acc. 

College Life, 570 7th Ave., New York. (Bi-M-25) Swift-mov- 
ing, realistic short-stories, collegiate background, sex interest, 
3000 to 5000; novelettes 9000, short-stories 1000, collegiate art- 
icles 1200, humorous 4 to 6 line verse, jokes, editorials 300. 
N. L. Pines, 1%c up, verse 10 to 20c line, jokes 35 to 50c, Acc. 

Collier’s, (Crowell) 250 Park Ave., New York (W-5) Short- 
stories up to 5000, serials up to 60,000; articles on popular 
questions of the day 3500 to 5000, editorials, short short-stories. 
Wm. L. Chenery. Piret-clase rates, Acc. 

Columbia, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. (M-10) Knights 
of Columbus publication. Articles on contemporary science, 
travel, sport, topics of general interest for men 2500 to 3500; 
action short-stories 5000, verse. John Donahue. 1 to 3c, Acc. 


Complete Stories, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-15) 

Adventure, Western short-stories, novelettes up to 50,000, verse 
FE. C. Richards. 1% to 2c, Acc. : 
Complete Western Book, (Newsstand Pubs.) 60 Murray St., 
New York. (M) Western short-stories 3000 to 6000; novels 
50,000 to 60,000; submit synopsis first. Martin Goodman. 1c, 
novels $400 to $500, Pub. 
_Cosmopolitan, (Hearst) 959 8th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Short-stories 3000 to 6000; short-shorts 1000 to 1500; articles of 
national import, 2000 to 4000. Stocked up on serials. Harry 
Payne Burton. First-class rates, Acc. 

Country Gentleman, The, (Curtis) Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia. (M-5) Short-stories 3500 to 5000, serials, articles of 
interest to farm and farm-town readers; humorous sketches, 
jokes, agricultural and household articles. Miscellany for boys’ 
and girls’ depts. Philip S. Rose. First-class rates, Acc. 

Cowboy Stories, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (M) 
Western short-stories, somewhat juvenile, modern elements per- 
mitted, > rd 7500; novelettes 10,000 to 15,000. F. Orlin Tre- 
maine, c, 4acc, 


D. A. C. News, Detroit Athletic Club, Detroit, Mich. (M-25) 
Humorous sketches up to 1500, verse. Chas. A. Hughes. First- 
class rates, Acc. 

Delineator, (Butterick) 161 6th Ave., New York. (M-10) Dra- 
matic, human short-stories 5000, serials, articles. Oscar Graeve. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Detective Fiction Weekly, (Munsey) 280 Broadway, New 
York. (W-10) Detective, crime, underworld, mystery short- 
stories 2000 to 8000, novelettes 12,000 to 20,000, serials. Fact 
stories of murder mysteries. Howard V. Bloomfield. Good rates, 
Ace. (New writers, Pub.) 

Detective Story Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(2M-15) Swift-moving action detective short-stories 2500 to 
5000, novelettes 10,000 to 15,000; true crime stories 300 to 2500; 
verse which tells a story. F, E. Blackwell; Dorothy C. Hub- 
bard, associate. le up, Acc. 


Doc Savage Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Action-adventure short-stories up to 6000, American 
heroes, any locale. John L. Nanovic. 1c, Acc. 


Dream World, (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New York. (M- 
15) First person confession type short-stories 5000, serials 
25,000 to 50,000, verse, of love and romance. Helen J. Day, 
2c, verse 50c line, Acc. 


Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-20) Articles, 
short-stories up to 5000, serials up to 50,000; short short-stories. 
James S. Warren. First-class rates, Acc. 

Esquire, 40 E. 34th St., New York. (Q-50) Masculine view- 
point articles on food, drink, sports; humorous, sophisticated 
essays, 1500, to 2500. Arnold Gingrich. 5c, Acc. 


Farmer’s Wife, 61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (M-5) Ar- 
ticles for farm™women of general and household interest; short- 


stories, short serials, verse. F. W. Beckman, Mng. Ed. lc up, 
Acc. (Overstocked. ) 
Film Fun, (Dell) 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Jokes, 


quips, epigrams. Lester Grady. $1.50 to $2, Acc. 

Five Novels Monthly, (Dell) 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Western, adventure, sport, mystery, romantic novels 20,000, 
strong love interest. C. W. Mowre. Good rates, Acc. 

Foreign Service, Broadway at 34th St., Kansas City, Mo. (M) 
War short-stories up to 3000, short-shorts of interest to A. E. 
F. veterans. Illustrations. Barney Yanofsky. 2c up, Acc. 

Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) Controversial 
articles, essays, personal experiences. Henry Goddard Leach. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Gay Book Magazine, 201 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Smart, briskly moving romances, strong in plot, gay in tone, 
with touch of sex; short-stories 2500 to 5000; novelettes 10,000 
to 12,000; brief, satirical articles 1500 to 2500. Wm. H. Kofoed. 
About lc, Acc. 

Good Housekeeping, (Hearst) 57th St. and 8th Ave., New 
York. (M-25) Young love short-stories up to 6000, serials, verse 
3 to 4 stanzas, Overstocked on articles. W. F. Bigelow. First- 
class rates, Acc. 


Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York. (M-40) Hu- 
man interest articles, essays, short-stories 4000 to 7000, serials 
up to 60,000, verse; high literary standard. Lee F. Hartman. 
First-class rates, Acc. 
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Holland’s, The Magazine of the South, Main and Race Sts., 
Dallas, Texas. (M-10) Articles of interest to South; short- 
stories 2500 to 5000, serials 30,000 to 60,000; verse up to 24 
lines, children’s stories. F. P. Holland, 1%c up, photos $2 up, 
Acc. 

Home Magazine, The, (Tower) 55 Sth Ave., New York. (M- 
10) Domestic and love short-stories 3000 to 500; short-shorts 
1000; articles on assignment. Good rates, Acc. 

Hooey, (Popular Mags., Inc.) Sexton Bldg., wlenenpotis, 
Minn. (M-15) Sophisticated cartoons, ideas for cartoons, E. J. 
Smithson. Good rates, Acc. 

Household Magazine, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, Kan. 
(M-10) Household and general articles, short-stories about 1000, 
also 2500 to 5000, serials 30,000 to 50,000, verse usually under 
20 lines, hints. Nelson Antrim Crawford. 2c up, verse 50c line, 
Acc. 


Illustrated Love Magazine, (Tower) 55 5th Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Love short-stories up to 5000; short shorts 1000 to 
1500; full-length novels; articles on assignment. Good rates, 
Acc. 

Independent Woman, The, 1819 Broadway, New York. (M-15) 
Articles on business, professional women’s problems, social and 
economic problems, 1200 to 2000; controversial, humorous arti- 
cles, woman angle; verse 2 to 5 stanzas. Winifred Willson, $10 
to $35, verse $2 or $3, Acc. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, (Curtis) Independence Sq., Philadel- 
phia. (M-10) Articles up to 3000; short-stories 5000 to 7000, 
serials, short lyric verse. Loring A. Schuler. First-class rates, 
Acc. 

Liberty, (Macfadden) Lincoln Square, New York. (W-5) Ro- 
mantic, adventure, humorous short-stories, youthful appeal, 1000 
to 5900, timely human-interest articles. Wm. Maurice Flynn. 
First-class rates, Acc. Short-shorts under 2000, $100 to $500 
each. 

Life, 60 E. 42d St., New York. (M-15) Humorous sketches 
up to 800. Geo. T. Eggleston. 5 to 8c, topical paragraphs, $2, 
Acc. 

Love Story Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (W- 
15) Modern love short-stories 3500 to 5000, novelettes 7500; 
2 to 4-vart serials, installments 5000 to 8000; verse up to 16 
lines. Miss Daisy Bacon. 1c up, Acc. 


MacLean’s Magazine, (MacLean) 143 University Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. (2-M-10) Articles on Canadian_ subjects, 
short-stories up to 5000, serials 30,000 to 65,000. H. Napier 
Moore. lc up, Acc. 

Master Detective, The, (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New 
York. (M-15) True detective and crime stories, outstanding 
cases, illustrated by photos, with official byline, 2000 to 7000; 
serials, 6000 to 7000-word installments. Send for detailed in- 
structions and case cards. John Shuttleworth, 1%c, photos $1 
to $5, Acc. 

McCall’s Magazine (McCall) 230 Park Ave., New York (M- 
10) General and household interests; short-stories 2500 to 7000, 
serials. Otis L. Wiese. First-class rates, Acc. 

Modern Romances, (Dell) 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) 
True confession short-stories up to 5000; novelettes and serials 
by assignment. Lyon Mearson. 2c, Acc. 

Mystery Magazine, (Tower) 55 5th Ave., New York (M-10) 
Romantic mystery, detective short-stories 3000 to 5000; full- 
length novels; true stories, articles on assignment. Good rates, 
«ice 


National Geographic Magazine, 1156 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (M-50) Official journal National Geographic So- 
ciety. Authoritative human interest articles on geographic sub- 
jects with photos. Gilbert Grosvenor. First-class rates, Acc. 

New Yorker, The, 25 W. 45th St., New York (W-15) Short- 
stories, 400 to 2000; factual and biographical material up to 
2500, verse. Good rates, Acc. 

Nick Carter Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (M) 
Detective-action short-stories, preferably police or detective 
heroes. John L. Nanovic. 1c, Acc. 


Parents’ Magazine, The, 114 E. 32nd St., New York. (M-25) 
Articles on family relationships, child care, etc., 2500 to 3000. 
Clara Savage Littledale. 1c up, Acc.; jokes, pointers for par- 
ents, recipes, parental problems, $1, Pub. 


Pennac, The, Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. (M-25) Sport 
articles, storyettes, humor 1000 to 1500. M. A. Kelly. 1%c 
photos $1 up, Acc. (Overstocked. ) 


Pictorial Review, 222 W. 39th St., New York. (M-10) Ar- 
ticles of interest to women 2500 to 3500; action, drama, problem 
short-stories, novelettes, serials, verse. T. Von Ziekursch. First- 
class rates, Acc. (Overstocked. ) 


Railroad Stories, (Munsey) 280 Broadway, New York. (M-15) 
Railroad, subway, “‘el,’”’ especially electric railroad short-stories, 
novelettes, 1500 to 15,000. Query on sensational fact articles. 
Freeman H. Hubbard. 1%c up, Acc. (New writers, Pub.) 


Ranch Romances, (Warner) 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Bi-W-20) Western love short-stories 4000 to 9000; novels 30,- 
000 to 35,000, serials 60,000 to 70,000; fillers up to 500; verse. 
Fanny Ellsworth. lc, Acc. 


Real America, 1050 N. La Salle St., Chicago. (M-25) Articles 
treating of vital American problems, exposes of graft and cor- 
ruption, real facts about present-day conditions. Edwin Baird. 
Good rates, extra for photos, Acc. 


Redbook, (McCall) 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Short- 
stories, serials, feature articles. Edwin Balmer. First-class 
rates, Acc. 

Rotarian, The, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. (M-25) Hu- 
man-interest articles on business and industry, travel sketches, 
humor, essays, short-stories 1500 to 1800. First-class rates, 
Acc. 
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Saturday Evening Post, The, (Curtis) Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia. (W-5) Articles on timely topics 3000 to 5000, short- 
stories 5000 to 7000, serials up to 90,000; humorous verse, skits. 
Geo. Horace Lorimer. First-class rates, Acc. 


Scribner’s Magazine, 597 5th Ave., New York. (M-35) Criti- 
cal and interpretative articles 1000 to 5000; short-stories up to 
5000; novelettes 15,000 to 20,000; little verse. Alfred Dashiell. 
Good rates, Ace, 

Shadow Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-10) 
Action detective short-stories 2500 to 6000, detective heroes 
John L. Nanovic. le up, Ace. ; 

Short Shorts. 157 Christopher St., New York. (M-15) Short- 
stories 1000 to 2000, Earle Ostrander. 5 to 12c, Acc. 

Short Stories, (Doubleday) Garden City, New York. (2-M-25) 
Adventure and mystery short-stories up to 6000, novelettes 
10,000 to 12,000, complete novels, serials 25,000 to 60,000, out- 
door fillers 50 to 500. Harry E. Maule, Ed.; Dorothy Mcll- 
wraith, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

Smokehouse piontiiy, (Popular Mags, Inc.) 529 S. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. (M-15) Jokes, wisecracks, cartoon sugges- 
tions, cartoons, epigrams, ballads. E. J. Smithson. Jokes $2 
up, verse 15c line, Acc. 

Sport Story Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(2M-15) Competitive sport short-stories up to 6000, novelettes 
up to 12,000 (query on serials, articles). Ronald Oliphant. Good 
rates, Acc. 

Startling Detective Adventures, (Fawcett) 529 S. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. (M-15) True detective stories, solved cases, 
1000 to 5000, occasionally longer; photos essential. John 
Green. 1c up, photos $3 up, Acc. Submit synopsis first. 

_ Sweetheart Stories, (Dell) 100 5th Ave., New York (M-10) 
Sentimental love short-stories 1500 to 5000. Good rates, Acc. 


Top-Notch Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (M- 
10) Outdoor adventure short-stories, American setting, up to 
6000, novels and novelettes 12,000 to 30,000; verse up to 32 
lines; short short-stories up to 2000. Ronald Oliphant. Good 
rates, Acc. (Overstocked.) 


True Confessions, (Fawcett) 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (M-10) First-person, confession short-stories up to 4500, 
serials up to 15,000; articles on marriage, divorce. (Overstocked 
on verse.) Hazel Berge. 1%c, Acc. 


True Detective Mysteries, (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New 
York. (M-25) True detective, crime stories with actual photos, 
under official by-line, 2000 to 7000, serials, installments of 6000 
to 7000. Send for detailed instructions and case cards. John 
Shuttleworth. 1%c up, photos $1 to $5, Acc. 


True Experiences, (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M-10) Confession short-stories, serials. Good rates, Acc. 


True Romances, (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New York. (M- 
15) True, confessional, first-person short-stories 1000 to 8000, 
true-story serials 30,000 to 60,000. 2c Acc. 


True Story Magazine, (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M-15)_ True, confessional, first-person short-stories 5000, se- 
aoe 25,000 to 50,000, jokes. L. M. Hainer, 2c; jokes, $2 up, 
Acc. 


University, (Life) 60 E. 42nd St., New York. (Q-25) Short- 
stories 4000 to, 6000; novelettes 20,000 to 25,000; college inter- 
est. Geo. T. Eggleston. 2c up, Acc. 


Vanity Fair, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) Satiri- 
cal articles, essays on modern life, politics, drama, sport, etc., 
up to 2000; short short-stories, unusual and rare photos of liv- 
ing celebrities. F. W. Crowninshield. Good rates, Acc. 


Vogue, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (2M-35) Articles on 
modes, travel; fashionable life angles, society photos. Edna W 
Chase, $50 to $150 per article, Acc. 


War Birds, (Dell) 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) Western 
front air-war short-stories 3000 to 5000, novelettes 15,000 to 
25,000; no first-person material. C. W. Mowre. Good rates, 


Western Romances, (Dell) 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Clean, romantic Western love short-stories 5000; novelettes 
15,000 to 25,000; true features; western verse. Carson W. 
Mowre. Good rates, Acc. 


Western Story Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New_York. 
(W-15) Western short-stories up to 5000; complete novels 40,- 
000 or 50,000; serials 12,000-word installments; verse which 
tells a story. (Query on serials.) F. E. Blackwell; Dorothy C. 
Hubbard, associate. Good rates, Acc. 


Whiz Bang, (Popular Mags, Inc.) 529 S 7th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (M-15) Jokes, epigrams, humorous rural editorials, bal- 
lads up to 64 lines, cartoon suggestions. E. J. Smithson. Jokes 
$2 up, verse 15c line, Acc. 


Wild West Weekly, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (W- 
15) Typical ‘‘Wild West’’ short-stories 3000 to » novelettes 
12,000 to 15,000. Ronald Oliphant. Good rates, Acc. 


Woman’s Home Companion, (Crowell) 250 Park Ave., New 
York. (M-10) Woman’s and household interests. Articles, short- 
stories 2500 to 6000, serials up to 70,000. Gertrude B. Lane. 
First-class rates, Acc. 


Woman’s World, 222 W. 39th St., New York. (M-10) Arti- 
cles on women’s interests, 1000 to 2000; short-stories 1500 to 
5500, serials 40,000 to 50,000, short verse. Good rates, Acc. 


Young’s Magazine, (Young) 55 W. 3d St., New York. (M-20) 
Sex short-stories 2000 to 6000, novelettes 12,000 to 15,000. 
Cashel Pomeroy. 1c, Acc. 

Your Magazine, RKO Bldg., New York. (M-10) Short-stories 
up to 4000, family or woman interest; articles up to 1500, Drug- 
store miscellany. Jonathan Edwards, Fiction Ed. 1c up, Acc. 
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LIST B 


(d) offer a very limited market, or (e) concerning which our information is indefinite. 


Abbott’s Monthly, 3435 Indiana Ave., Chicago. er 25) Negro 
short-stories 1500 to 3000, features, verse. Lucius C. Harper. 
Yc, Pub. 

Stories, (Teck) 222 W. 39th St., New York. (M-25) 
also A Stories Quarterly (Q-50). Short-stories based on 
correct science 5000 to 20,000, novelettes 20,000 50,000, se- 
rials 60,000. T. O’Conor Sloane, Ph.D. Me, Pu ub. 

American Beauty, 152 W. 42d St., New York. (M-2. 
on beauty 1000. Henrietta Helston. lc, Pub. 

American Cookery, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston 17. (M-15) 
Short articles on domestic science 2000 to 3000, essays 1000 to 
2500, short stories 1000 to 3000. lc up, Acc. 

American Fiction Magazines, 205 E. 42d St., New York, (M) 
Projected love magazine using glamorous, glorified, vital themes. 
Short-stories up to ; novelettes 10,000 to 18,000. Harriet 
Bradfield. Good rates, Pub. 

American Hebrew and Jewish Tribune, 212 5th Ave., New 
York. (W-15) Articles on outstanding Jewish personalities, 
short-stories of American 7 life, novelettes. Louis Ritten- 
berg. up, $1 up, Pub. 

American Legion Monthly, 521 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Closed T. Winterich. 

American Review, The, 218 Madison Ave., New York. ~ aad 
Reviews, comment. Prefers query. Seward Collins. 1c, Pu 

American Scholar, The, 145 W. 55th St., New York. >. 50) 


-25) Articles 


Scholarly, non- -technical articles on literature, art, science, eco- 
nomics, politics, education, "ah ; long poems; no fiction. Wm. 
Allison Shimer, $5 to $50, 

American Spectator, The, “4 E. 4ist St., New York. (M-10) 
Literary mongrseaee reviews, by invitation only. Rates not stated. 


American Weekly, The, 235 E. 45th St., New York. (W) 
Distributed we Hearst newspapers, Not in the market. 

Arcadian Life, Route 4, Sulphur Springs, Tex. (M-20) Short 
folklore material, pastoral slant. O. E. Rayburn. lc, Acc.; no 
payment for poems. 

Asia, 468 4th Ave., New York. (M-35) Interpretative articles 
on oriental life, travel, exploration and thought, Russia, Africa 
included. Marietta Neff. Fair rates, Pub. 


Bandwagon, The, Key Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. (M-15) 
Sophisticated’ sketches, verse, cartoons, Martin Heflin. ‘4c, 
poems $2 up, cartoons $1.50 to $5, Pub. 

Battle Birds, (Popular) 2052E. 42d St., New York. (M-10) 
Air-war short-stories 5000; novelettes up to 15,000. Harry 
Steeger. lc up, 10 days after Pub. 

Best Detective Mag (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(M) Not in the market. F. E. Blackwell. 

Black Book (Newsstand Pubs.), 60 Murray St» New York. 
(M-10) Detective short-stories 3000 to 6000; novels 60,000; sub- 
i synopsis first. Martin Goodman. Ic, novels $400 to $500, 

Blah, 216 Metropolitan Bank Bldg., St. 
Snappy cartoons, jokes, cpigrams, jingles, 
Bargy. Indefinite rates, Pub. (Slow.) 

B’nai B’rith Magazine, 70 Electric Bldg., Cincinnati, O. (M) 
Jewish articles, essays, short-stories up to 3000; interviews. 
Alfred M. Cohen. lc up, Pub. 

Bridge Magazine, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago. (M-35) Bridge 
material, shopping articles, menus, sophisticated verse, jokes. 
Chas. T. Adams, Milton S. Work. No cash payment. 

Bridge Foru 104 Sth Ave., New York (M-25) News items 
on contract bridge activities, articles on unusual angles of the 
game, jokes. Gene Clifford. Indefinite rates, Acc. 

Bridge World, 570 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) Bridge 
miscellany. No payment. 

Broadway and Hollywood ‘‘Movies,’”” 1450 Broadway, New 
York. (M-10) etunnane drawings, with or without gags. Alma 
R. Roberts. Fair rates, Pub. (Slow.) 

Broadway Tattler, 7 W. 22nd St., New York. (M) Gags, 
‘inside’ stories of theatrical, society, business worlds, racy 
line cartoons. Steve Clow. Low rates, Acc. 

n, The, 418 E. 47th St., Chicago. (M) Love, do- 


Bronzema: 
mestic i a. 2500 to 3000; articles 1200 to 1500; verse 
16 to 20 lines. to $15 oer story, Pub. (Slow.) 


Paul, Minn. (M) 
ballads. Raymond 


Calg. yg Bm Ey » 402 Corn Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis. 
(M-25) Brief humorous, boisterous material; jokes up to 200. 
Bill O’Donnell; Carl Barks, Art Ed. Cartoon suggestions, jokes, 
eg $1 up; humorous verse up to 48 lines, 10 to 25c line, 

ub. (Slow). 


Canadian Magazine, 347 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, Canada. 
(M-10) Articles on Canadian topics up to 3000, short-stories up 
to la Joseph Lister Rutledge. Up to ic, Acc. 


hicagoan, The, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
phisticated humorous articles, essays 1500 to 
eaver. 2c, Pub. (Overstocked. ) 


Clown Magazine, Emaus, Pa. (M-10) Slapstick, humorous 
short shorts, essays, dialogues, cartoons. No jokes or poetry. 
J. I. Rodale. Indefinite rates. 


Comfort, Augusta, Me. (M-5) Not in the market. V. V. 
Detwiler. 

Common Sense, 155 E. 44th St., New York. (Bi-W-15) Fac- 
tual-economic, political articles with social implications 1500 to 

. Fact items, fillers. A. M. Bingham. Ic, Pub. 

Cons lete Detective Novel Magazine, (Teck) 222 W. 39th St., 
New York. (M-25) Detective short-stories 1000 to 8000, novels 
tap to 75,000, true tales of detective work 1000 to 2500. “ec, 


(M-25) So- 
. Wm. R. 


Conflict, (Centaur) 101 Park Ave., New York. (Q-25) Adven- 
ture short-stories 3000 to 5000; estern and action-detective 
~ ay to 60,000. Frederick Gardner. novels 

up, 


Contact, (Adventure House) 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M- 
15) Air short-stories 6000. George Bruce. Rates by arrange- 
ment. 

Current History, 229 W. 43d St., New York. (M-25) Authori- 
tative articles on political, economic, social, cultural events, de- 
velopments in America and abroad, 3000 to 4000. 2c up, Pub. 


Daredevil Aces, (Popular) 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-10) 
Thrilling air short-stories 5000, novelettes 15,000. Harry Steeger. 
Good rates, Pub. 

Detective, (Delo) Suite 431, 98 Park Pl, 
short-stories; novelettes up to 1 0,000. 
up, Pub. 

Dime Detective Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42d St., New 
York. (M-10) Mystery and action short-stories 5000, emphasiz- 
ing menace and horror; novelettes 10,000 to 15,000. Harry 
Steeger. lc up, Pub. 

Dime Mystery Book, (Popular) 205 E, 42d St., New York. 
(M-10) Thrills, chills, horror, Novels 25,000 to 35,000; novel- 
Pah 10,000; short-stories up to 5000. ogers Terrill.’ 1c up, 

ub. 


New York. (M) De- 
Harvey. 


ime Western Magazine, iF epaiet) 205 E. 42d St., New York. 
ap. 10) Western short-stories 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 
8,000. Girl interest, realistic emotions, drama. Rogers Terrill, 
Good rates, Pub. 


Economic Forum, 66 W. 12th St., New York. (Q-50) Articles 
on economic, political, sociological current problems; possibly 
verse; photos of economic conditions. Joseph Mead; Wm. McC. 
Martin, Jr. Indefinite rates, Pub. 


Family Circle, The, 400 Madison Ave., New York. 
Not in the quaetet. Harry H. Evans. 

Family Herald and Weekly Star, St. James St., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. (W-5) Short-stories. C. Gordonsmith. $4 col- 
umn, Pub. 

Flying Aces, (Mag. Pubs.) 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M- 
15) Air wt air-war short-stories 5000 to 7000, novelettes 10,000 
to 20,000. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

Sete, 135 E, 42d St., New York. (M-$1) 75% staff-written. 
Articles with industrial tie-up. 5c up, Acc. 


Gayety, (Shade) 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia. 
of the market. Pierre Dumont. 


Gay Parisienne, (Merwil) 480 Lexington Ave., New York. 
(M) Risque short-stories, French locale, 2000 to 3500. Yc, Pub. 

Gentlewoman, 615 W. 43d St., New York (M-5) Love and 
action short-stories small-town home-woman appeal, 3000 to 
5000. Marion White. %c, Pub. 


Golden Book, 233 4th Ave., New York. (M-25 
translations of stories of exceptional literary merit, 
Frederica P. Field. 1c, Pub. 

Golden West, The, 551 5th Ave., New York. 
short-stories, romantic interest, novelettes. i 
Up to Ye, Pub. 

Good , Saati, Augusta, Maine. (M-5) Not in the market. 
G. M. Lord, Low rates, Pub. 

Great Detective, 545 5th AY, New York. 
and mystery fiction 20,000. Will Levinrew. 
up to 4c, original material up to lc, Acc. 


Grit, Williamsport, Pa. (W-5) Clean short-stories, adventure, 
mystery, love, Western, etc., 1000 to 4500; odd, strange pic- 
tures, brief text; household articles, short illustrated articles 
for women’s and children’s pages. Howard R. Davis. $2.50 to 
$5 per short-story, articles $1 to $3, photos $1 to $1.50, Acc. 


Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-50) Light, 
humorous articles on social phases. Does not encourage contri- 
butions, Arthur H. Samuels. Indefinite rates, Acc. 


Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 
(M-5) Articles of interest to os town and rural housewives, 
verse; short-stories up to 3. . Weishaar. % to lc, verse 
10c line, photos $1 to $2, Acc, 

Honeymoon Stories, 7 W. 22nd St., New York. (M-15) So- 
= honeymoon stories, sex angle stressed 2000 to 3000, 

oneymoons of world celebrities, names disguised. Patricia 
Rogers. %c, Pub. 


(W-free) 


(M-25) Out 


Reprints, 
llers, Mrs. 


(M) Western 
Thomas Wood. 


M-15) Detective 
eprint material 


Improvement Era, 
(M-20) Organ of pr” 
articles, verse. 
verse 12%c line, Pub. 
International Detective Magazine, 247 Park Ave., New York. 
(M-15) Detective short-stories, novelettes; fillers. Robert S. 
Ament. Mc, Acc. 


Judge, 18 E. 48th St., New York. (M-15) Jokes, epigrams, 
humorous short-stories, articles up to , verse, drawings. 
Jack Shuttleworth. 3 to 6c, jokes and paragraphs $2 to $5, 
tiga $10 to $75, cartoon and humorous ideas $3 to $15, 

'u 


Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Moral short-stories, feature 
errill; Elsie Talmadge Brandly. 


Knowledge, 111 E. 15th St., New York. 
entific articles. Dagobert D. Runes, Ph.D. 


La Paree Stories, (Merwil) 480 Lexington Ave., New York. 
(M) Risque short-stories, French locale, 2000 to 3500; two-part 
aa 5000 to 6000. %c, Pub. 

ving Age, The, 253 Broadway, New York. (2M-25) Transla- 
and reprints only. Quincy fowe. 

Lone Eagle, The, (Standard Mags.) Fad 7th Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Thrilling air stories. Yc up, 

Love Adventures, 799 Broadway, Aig a (M-15) Smart, 
sophisticated love short-stories 2000 to 4000; novelettes 12,500 
to 15, 2-part serials 20,000; verse; fact items; fillers; 
iokes; skits, epigrams. Indefinite rates, verse 25¢ line, jokes 
1, epigrams 50c, Acc. 


(M-25) Popular sci- 
up, Pub. 


i 


September, 1933 


Magic Carpet Magazine, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (Q- 
15) Out of co till 1934. Farnsworth Wright. Ic, Pub. 

a: (MacLean) 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
(M- Society, fashion, sport articles, Canadian interest. 
Herbert Hodgins. lc, Pub. 

Menorah Journal, The 63 Fifth Ave., New York. (Q-$1) 
ewish short-stories, sketches, one-act plays, essays, poetry. 
enry Hurwitz. ic up, Pub. (Slow. 

Modern Psychologist, The, 33 W. 42d St., New York. (M-25) 
Articles, essays on psychology in all phases up to 3000. Dago- 
bert D. Runes, Indefinite rates, Pub. 

. Modern Publications, 53 Park Pl., New York. Two projected 
sex magazines. Sexy short-stories up to 3500. Frank Armer. 
%4c, jokes and verse $1 up, Pub. 

Modern Thinker, The, 33 W. 42d St., New York. (M-25) 
Timely, controversial articles 2500 to 3500. Dr. Dagobert D. 
Runes. % to lc, Pub. 

Mystery Novels Magazine, (Doubleday) Garden City, N. Y. 
(Q-25) Detective, mystery novels, by arrangement. 


National Home Monthly, Bannatyne and Dagmar Sts., Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada. Articles, short-stories 1500 to 4000. Fair 
rates, Pub. 

Nation, The, 20 Vesey St., New York. (W-15) Reviews, com- 
ment, largely staff written. Articles 1200 to 2400. 1c, Acc. 

National Magazine, 952 Dorchester Ave., Boston. (M-15) Lim- 
ited market. Joe Mitchell Chapple. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

New Republic, The, 421 W. 21st St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on current social, political, economic questions 1500 to 
2500, sketches of character background 1000, exceptional verse. 
Bruce Bliven. 2c, Pub. 

Nickel Publications, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-10) 
Projected magazine of action-detective short-stories, Selletiee 
Ralph Daigh. 

Nickel Publications, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Projected 
love-story magazine. Emotional, problem, love short-stories up 
to 6000; novelettes 10,000 to 12,000. Ralph Daigh. 

North American Review, 587 5th Ave., New York. (M-40) 
Clever, authoritative informative articles up to 4000, unstereo- 
typed = occasional verse. Wm. A. DeWitt. Low 
rates, Pub. 


Occult Digest, The, 1900 N. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) Occult 
facts, philosophy, occult and phychic experiences. Effa E. Danel- 
son. No payment. 

Opportunity, A Journal of Negro Life, 1133 Broadway, New 
York. (M-15) Short-stories, articles, poetry; negro life and 
problems. Elmer Anderson Carter. No payment. 

Our Army, 160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (M-25) Stimulating 
controversial military articles, short-stories 1000 to ae okes, 
cartoons, army background. G. A. Harter. Up to %c, Pub. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. (M-10)_ Ani- 
mal welfare articles up to 800, verse up to 24 lines. Guy Rich- 
ardson, %c up, poems $1 up, Acc 

Outlook, The om. 515 Madison Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Timely articles, 3000, ws on assignment. Alfred E, Smith; 
Francis Walton, Mng. . Good rates, Pub. 

Overland Monthly oa Tons Magazine, 502 H. W. Hellman 
Bldg., Los Angeles. 25) Articles, Western interest, short- 
stories, verse. Arthur H. Chamberlain. Indefinite rates. 


Paris Nights, (Shade) 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Out of market. Pierre Dumont. 

Pastime, 246 5th Ave., New York. (M-15) Puzzles, parlor 
games. W. W. Scott. Indefinite rates. 

Pep Stories (Merwil) 480 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Risque short-stories 2000 to 3500, serials 6000 to 10,000. ec, 


Phantom Detective, The, (Standard Mags.), 570 7th Ave., 
New York. (M-10) racketeer, action short-stories 


1000 to 4000. %c, Acc 
Plain Talk, 1003 K. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. (M-25) 
Articles on public affairs 1000 to 3500; editorials 500 to 1000; 


pees fact items, fillers up to 200. Morris A. Bealle. ¥% to lc, 


Police Gazette, (Merwil) 480 Lexington Ave., New York. (Bi- 
W) Sport news, underworld items with sex angle. Mrs. Merle 
W. Hersey. Rates not at hand. 

Psychology, 1450 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Psychological 
or inspirational articles, business articles, personal experiences; 
-stories. Miss Eldora Field. arying rates, Pub. 

ow. 


—_ Love Stories, 799 Broadway, New York, (M) Ac- 

tion estern fiction, minor love interest. Short-stories 2 to 

6000, novelettes 25,000; two-part stories 30,000 to 35,000; three- 

stories up to 40,000; verse up to 24 lines. M. 
ates not stated. 

Real Detective, 1301 Paramount Bldg., New York. (M-25) 
True illustrated crime stories; detective mystery short-stories 
5000 to 6000; two-part serials 24,000; — 10,000 to 12,000. 
West F. Peterson, 1 to 2c, photos $3, P b. 

Review of Reviews, 233 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) Aapine 
( nm politics, economics, national problems, travel. Albert Shaw. 
Jc up, Pub. 

Rexall Magazine, The, 43 Leon St., Boston. (M) Marguerite 
Wettlin. Not in the market. 

Romantic Love Secrets, (Newsstand Pubs.) 60 Murray St., 
lew York, (M) Love short-stories 8000 to 12,000; novelettes 
20,000. Mrs. Mary Gnaedinger. %c up, Acc. 

Science Fiction Digest, 87-36 162d St., '* prmmes N. Y. (M-10) 
Science fiction up to 3000. Low rates, 

Sky Birds, (Mag. Pubs.) 67 W. 44th ~y .» New York. (M-15) 
Air we ahe-wee short-stories 5000 to 7000, novelettes 10,000 to 
oo . Wyn. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

oa (Standard Mags.) 570 7th Ave., New York. 
ate 0) Fighters, air-war short-stories, novelettes. up, Acc. 
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short- 


Smart St 7 W. 22nd St., New York. (M) Sex r 
agg ta to 3500; three-part stories 6000. Theodore Epstein, 
4c, Pu 

Snappy Magazine, (Merwil) 480 Lexington Aye. New York. 
(M) Seeeer, risque stories 2000 to 3500. “ec, Pub. 


Spicy Stories, (Merwil) 480 Lexington Ave., New York. (M- 
Fe short-stories 2000 to 3500, serials 6000 to 10,000. 
4c, Pub. 

Spur, T! 515 Madison Ave., New York. (M-50) Articles on 
sport, travel, art, personalities, usually on assignment, H. S. 
Adams. Rates not stated. 

Squadron, (Adventure House) 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
(M-15) Air short-stories 6000. George Bruce. "Rates b by ar- 
rangement. 

Stars and Stripes, The, Washington, D. C. (W) Articles on 
soldiers’ interests. "No paym 

Star Novels, (Doubleday) ge City, New York. (Q-25) 
Adventure and. mystery novels, by arrangement. 


Ten Detective Aces, (Mag. Pubs.) 67 W. 44th St., New York. 
(M-10) Dramatic detective, ee short-stories, sinister note, 
woman interest welcome, 3000 to 5000; short shorts 1500 to 
2000; noveletes 10,000 to 15,000. of > A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, short 
shorts $25, Pub. 

10 Story Book, 529 S. Clark St., Chicago, (M-25) Iconoclastic, 
frank, sex short-stories, satires, odd stories, playlets. Harry 
Stephen Keeler, $6 a story, Pub. (Slow.) 

Thril. wi Adventures, (Standard Mags.) 570 7th Ave., New 
York. 10) Action short-stories up to 6000; novelettes 8000; 
novels up to 30,000, Foreign locales; American heroes; no 
woman interest. J. S. Williams. Up to %c, Acc. 

Thrilling Detective, (Standard Mags.) 570 7th Ave., New 
York. M-10) Action-detective short-stories up to 6000; novel- 


ettes 20,000. Harvey Burns. %c up, Acc. 
Thrilli Love Magazine, (Standard Mags.) 570 7th Ave., 
New Yor (M-10) Throbbing love short-stories up to 6000, 


novelettes 20,000, girls’ viewpoint. Dorothy Sands. %c up, Acc. 
Three Love Novels Magazine, (Doubleday) Garden City, N. Y. 
(Q-25) Love novels, usually by arrangement. 
Time, 135 EK. 42d St., New York. (W-15) .News, all staff 
written; no market, unless for exceptional a al 


Town Tidings, 319 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. ) Hignorous, 
~ articles 1000; short short-stories. Webster. 
c, Pub. 

Town Topics, Vernon at Arcade, St. Louis, Mo. (M-25) 


Short-stories up to feature articles, home and garden, in- 
terior decorating, woman-interest articles, humor; poems, Ar- 
thur W. Manley. Indefinite rates, Pub.; prizes for poems. 

Travel, 4 W. 16th St., New York. (M-35) Illustrated travel, 
exploration, adventure articles 1500 to 5000. Coburn Gilman. Ic, 
$1 to $3 per photo, Pub. 


Underworld, a 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Detective, 
crime equ angster short-stories 3500 to 5000, novelettes 
to omas Wood. Up to %c. Pub. 

. Air BBs 227 Transportation Bldg., Veet on, D. 
Cc. 25) Aviation articles, short-stories, verse. 
le, Pub. (Overstocked. ) 


Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, mee Va. 
(Q- 75) Literary, scientific, political essays occa- 
sional short-stories, verse 10 to 40 lines. Stri eee S Barr. $5 
page (350) words, verse 50c line, Pub. 


Weird Tales, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-25) Super- 
natural, bizarre, weird, pseudo-scientific short-stories up to 
6000; verse up to 35 lines. Overstocked with serials. Farns- 
worth Wright. lc up, verse 25c line, Pub. 

West, (Doubleday) Garden City, New York. (M-20) Western 
short-stories 2000 to 6000, novelettes 10-12,000, novels 20-25,000; 
romantic interest subordinate; verse up to 50 lines. Harry E. 
Maule, “%c up, Acc. 

Western Trails, (Mag. Pubs.) 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M- 
15) Western action short-stories with mystery slant and woman 
interest up to 6000; novelettes 10,000 to 20,000. A. A. Wyn. 1 
to 

id Cherries, 145 W. .~y St., New York. 
lesaue short-stories 2000 to 2500; cartoons, gags. 


Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Magazine, (Teck) 222 
W. 39th St., New York. (M-25) Western short-stories 1000 to 
8000, novels 40,000 to 75,000, articles up to 6000. %c, Pub. 
Wonder Stories, (Gernsback) 96 Park Place, New York. (M- 
25) Exciting, realistic, plausible, adventure short-stories based 
on science developments of future up to 8000, novelettes up to 
25,000, serials up to 65,000. Articles on science or world of the 
future up to 5000. H. Gernsback. Up to %c, Pub. (Slow.) 


Yale Review, Box 1729, New Haven, Conn. (Q-$1) Articles on 
current litical, literary, scientific, art subjects, 5000 to 6000. 
Wilbur Cross. God rates, Pub. 


Vv 


POETRY AND EXPERIMENTAL LITERARY MAGAZINES 


American P: Journal, The, 147 Ash Ave., Flushing, N. Y. 
(M-25) kinds. Frances Frost. No payment. 

Anvii, The, care Jack Conroy, Route 4, Moberly, Mo. (8 times 
yearly-15) Short- stories, sketches 1000 to , ocasionally 4000; 
verse, reviews, portraying proletarian life from viewpoint of 
the class struggle; translations. Jack Conroy. No payment. 

Arizona Kitty iat. University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. (M) 
Short-stories 1000 to 2000, articles 1500. Roy C. Pullen. No 
payment. 

Bozart and Contemporary Verse, Oefetores University, Ga. 
(Bi-M-40) Distinctive poetry, book reviews. Payment in prizes. 

Clay, Jose Garcia Villa, 140 Claremont Ave., New York. 

Cont Chapel Hill, C. (Tri-W-10) Poetry, criticism, 
short-stories up to 2500. M. A. and M. K. Obernathy. No 
payment. 


(M) Risque, bur- 
Low rates, 
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Frontier and Midland, The, University of Montana, Missoula, 
Mont. (Q-40) Distinctive short-stories, verse, essays on lit- 
erary and Western subjects. H. G. Merriam. No payment. 

Greenwich Villager, The, 15 FE. 9th  St., New York. (2M-5) 
Contributions by present or former Greenwich Villagers. Edi- 
son Smith. $2 column, Pub. 

Hound & Horn, The, 545 5th Ave., New York. (Q-50) Lit- 
erary-critical articles, short-stories, 2500 to 5000; poetry. Prose, 
$2.50 page; poetry $5 page, Pub. 

Interludes, 2917 Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Md. (Q-25) Poems 
up to 30 lines, literary essays, short-stories up to 1200; prose 
poems. Wm. James Price. Payment in prizes. 

Kaleidograph, a National Magazine of Poetry, 702 N. Vernon 
St., Dallas, Tex. (M-25) Verse, book notices, short-stories 
under 2000. Whitney Montgomery; Vaida Stewart Montgomery. 
Payment in prizes. 

Kosmos, P. 0. Box 374, Philadelphia, Pa. (Bi-M-15) Experi- 
mental and orthodox verse, sketches up to 1000, Hjalmar Gur- 
son. Payment in prizes. 

Left Front, 1475 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (Bi-M-10) Short- 
stories, poems, sketches, critical essays, from Marxian point 
of view. No payment. 

New Contempo, Durham, N. C.. (M-15) Short short-stories, 
verse, social material. A. J. Buttitta. No payment. 

New Masses, 31 FE. 27th St., New York. (M-15) Radical 
short-stories, articles, verse. Joseph Freeman. No payment. 

1933: A Year Magazine, 721 Spruce St., Philadelphia. (3 
yearly—50) Advance-guard short-stories, essays, verse. J. Louis 
Stoll. No payment. 

Outlander, The, 1305 Terminal Sales Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
(Q) Unconventional short-stories up to 3000; essays, high lit- 
erary standard. Albert Richard Wetjen, Roderick Lull. No 
payment. 


LIST C 


The Author & Journalist 


Palms, A Magazine of Poetry, Grant, Mich. (M-25) High- 
class verse. Elmer Nicholas. No payment. 

Petty’s Magazine, 629 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (M-15) 
Articles on current literary problems, short-stories 3000 to 5000; 
short shorts 1000 to 1500; poems; jokes; oddities; photos; pen 
sketches. Richard Merton Petty. No payment. 

Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. (M- 
25) High-class verse up to 200 lines. Harriet Monroe. $6 page 
of 28 lines, Pub. 

Poetry World and Cpe Vision, 27 E. 7th St., New 
York. (M-25) Poetry, criticism. Henry Harrison. No payment. 

Pollen, 1046%2 Ingraham St., Los Angeles. (Q) Experimental 
prose and poetry. Walker Winslow, Lawrence A. Harper. No 
payment, 

Prairie Schooner, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. (Q- 
30) Literary material. J. C. Wimberly. No payment. 


Shards, Box 2007, Augusta, Ga. (Q-40) Poetry. Constance 
Deming Lewis. Payment in prizes. 

Story, 20 E. 57th St., New York. (Bi-M-50) Distinctive short- 
stories. Whit Burnett, Martha Foley. Nominal rates, Pub. 


Universal Poetry Magazine, 314 Gideon St., Philadelphia. 
(M-10) Popular, humorous, satiric verse. Leo Konopka, James 
Bolger. Payment in prizes. 


Westminster Magazine, The, Oglethorpe University, Ga. (Q- 
25) Short-stories, verse, critical articles, essays, reviews, arti- 
cles on literature, history, social subjects 1000 to 5000. Robert 
D. England. No payment. 

Windsor Quarterly, The, Hartland Four Corners, Vt. (Q-50) 
Examples of all modern trends in American literature, conserva- 
tive and experimental; short-stories 1000 to 10,000, literary crit- 
icism 1000 to 7000; poetry. Frederick B. Maxham, Irene Mer- 
rill. No payment. 


Trade, technical, religious, agricultural, business, educational and other class publications. 


AGRICULTURAL, FARMING, LIVESTOCK 


Breeders’ Gazette, Spencer, Ind. (M-10) Short stories of suc- 
cess in farming under 1000. Livestock articles. S. R. Guard. Ic, 
photos $2, Pub. 

Canadian Countryman, 204 Richmond St., W., Toronto. Agri- 
cultural articles, short-stories. %c, Pub. 

Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Tex. (2M-5) Agricultural, livestock 
articles of the Southwest. Frank A. Briggs. 4 to Ic up, Pub. 

Farm Journal, The, Washington Square, Philadelphia. (M-10) 
Agricultural, scenic, humorous articles with photos 300 to 600. 
Overstocked on fiction and verse. Arthur H. Jenkins. First-class 
rates, Acc. 

Hatchery Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-10) Illustrated articles 
on successful selling methods by hatcheries 300 to 500. O. A. 
Hanke. % to 2c, Acc. 

Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. (2M) Miscellany on 
dairying interests. W. D. Hoard. Low rates, Pub. 

Iowa Farmer and Corn Belt Farmer, 422 Court Ave., Des 
Moines, Ia. (M) Agricultural miscellany. Paul Talbot. Indefinite 
rates, Pub. 

Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Mich. (Bi-W) Articles 1000 to 2000 
on successful farming; occasional serials, short-stories. Milton 
Grinnell. “%c, Pub. 

Ohio Farmer, 1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, O. (W) Ohio ag- 
ricultural articles. Walter H. Lloyd. Indefinite rates, Pub. Cover 
photos, $5 to $10. 

Poultry Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-10) Illustrated poultry 
articles 800. O. A. Hanke. 1c up, Pub. 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. (M-5) Agricultural mis- 
cellany. Kirk Fox. lc up, Acc. 


ART, PHOTOGRAPHY 


American Photography, 428 Newbury St., Boston. (M-25) 
Technical articles on photography. F. R. Fraprie. Fair rates, 
Pub. (Overstocked. ) 

Antiques, 468 4th Ave., New York. (M-50) Authoritative ar- 
ticles on antique collecting 1500 to 2000. Homer Eaton Keyes. 
1% to 2c, Pub. 

Camera, The, 636 S. Franklin Sq., Philadelphia. (M-25) Prac- 
tical illustrated articles on photography and amateur cinematog- 
raphy 200 to 2000. Frank V. Chambers. “%c, Acc. 

Photo Miniature, 70 5th Ave., New York. (M-40) Monographs 
on particular phases of photography 12,000 to 15,000. John A. 
Tennant, $50 each, Acc. 


AUTOMOBILE, AVIATION, BOATING, TRANSPORTATION, 
HIGHWAYS 


A. A. A. Travel, Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., Washington, 
D. C. Touring or travel articles, motor, plane, or water, 1500 to 
1800; poems. Verva I. Hainer, 1%c, verse 3 to 5c line, photos 
$3 to $5, Acc. 

Aero Digest, 515 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) News and 
features on the aviation industry, military aeronautics, air 
travel, etc. Geo. F. McLaughlin. “%c up, Pub. 

American Motorist, Pennsylvania Ave., at 17th St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Illustrated travel articles, vicinity of Washington, 
1800 to 2000; verse. Verva I. Hainer. Ic, Pub. 

Aviation, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (M-35) News, features 
on aviation activities, technical articles, photos. Edward P. 
Warner. Good rates, Pub. 

Highway Magazine, Armco Culvert Mfgrs. Assn., Middletown, 
O. (M) Articles on construction, operation, use of roads 800 
to 1200. 1c, photos $1, Acc. 

Motorboat, 63 Beekman St., New York. (M-20) _ Articles 
of interest to practical boat owners, stories of actual cruises, 
etc. Gerald T. White, Ed.; A. E. Heft, E. S. Nelson, Assoc. 
Eds. % to 3c. Pub. 


2c, 


Motorship, 192 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) Articles 
on use of Diesel engines in ships, data on performance, econ- 
omy of operation, 2000 to 3000. L. R. Ford. $10 page, Pub. 

National Waterways, Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. (M-35) 
River transportation features, 3000 to 5000, news, fillers, photos, 
John W. Black. 1c, photos $2 to $3, Pub. 

Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) Popu- 
larized aviation, mechanics articles war experiences, true adven- 
tures 2500 to 3500; fact items, fillers 100 to 800. B. G. Davis. 
% to lc, Pub., photos extra. 

Power Boating, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, O. (M-25) Technical 
and semi-technical articles on boating subjects. J. G. Robinson. 
Indefinite rates, Acc. 

Rudder, The, 9 Murray St., New York. (M-35) Illustrated 
fact articles on cruises, navigation, etc., 3000. Wm. F. Crosby. 
le, photos $3, Pub. (Overstocked. ) 

Western Construction News and Highways Builder, 114 San- 
some St., San Francisco. (2M) Signed articles by civil engineers 
on western subjects. Howard B. Rose; A. Gilbert Darwin, Mng. 
Ed. Varying rates. 

Western Flying, 145 S. Spring St., Los Angeles. (M) Practi- 
cal, helpful “‘how to” articles on aviation sales, service, produc- 
tion, or aircraft operation 100 to 2500. Robert J. Pritchard. Up 
to le, Pub. (Overstocked. ) 


BUSINESS, ADVERTISING, SALESMANSHIP 


Advertising Age, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (W-5) Spot 
news only, with illustrations. Special monthly section devoted 
to class and industrial marketing. S. R. Bernstein. 1c, Pub. 

_ Bankers Magazine, 465 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. (M) Not 
in the market. Keith F. Warren. 1c up, Pub. 

Barron’s, 44 Broad St., New York. (W-25) Authoritative fi- 
nancial articles 500 to 2500. Hugh Bancroft. Indefinite rates, Acc. 

Burrough’s Clearing House, 6071 2d Blvd., Detroit. (M) Query 
editor on banking features. Henry J. Boone. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (W-20) Not in 
the market. Mare A. Rose. 

Commerce, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. (M-25) Invites queries 
on business articles from Middle West. Howard R. Smith, Mng. 
Ed. Rates variable. (Overstocked. ) 

Credit & Financial Management, 1 Park Ave., New York. (M- 
25) Articles on general credit and financial problems. Chester H. 
McCall. 1c, Pub. 

Forbes Magazine, 120 Sth Ave., New York. (2M-25) New de- 
velopments in business and fingnce—management, selling, mer- 
chandising, accounting, etc., 1500 to 2000. Seldom buys from 
outside writers. B. C. Forbes. Good rates, Acc. 

How to Sell, Mount Morris, Ill. (M-5) News magazine of di- 
rect selling. Fact items; stories of individual success in direct 
selling; 150 to 500. R. C. Remington. % to %c, Pub. 

Independent Sal 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. (M-5) 
Illustrated interviews with and stories about people successful 
in direct selling. Martin E. Siegel. % to 1c, photos $1, Pub. 

Industrial Relations, 844 Rush St., Chicago. (M-50) Authenti-> 
articles dealing with study of the economy, law, theory, practic 
and statistics of the employer-employee relation. Invites queries 
A. D. Cloud. 1c up, Pub. 

_ Management Methods, 330 W. 42d St., New York (M-35) Ar- 
ticles about office work, profit-making ideas, usually less thar 
500. Norman C. Firth. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

Nation’s Business, The, 1615 H. St., N. W., Washington, D 
C, (M-25) Business articles 2500. Merle Thorpe, Ed.; J. W. 
Bishop, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

Opportunity, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M)_Inter- 
views with big business men, with a sales angle; with suc- 
cessful salesmen, sales managers and distributors, accompanied 
by photo. Articles on “how” of selling. Ray O. Wiker. 1 to 
ce. 
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Postage and Mailbag, 200 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Direct- 
mail advertising articles. John Howie Wright. 1c, Pub. (Over- 
stocked. ) 

Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York. (W-10) (Also 
Printers’ Ink Monthiy-25) Advertising and business articles. 
John Irving Romer; G. A. Nichols, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Pub. 

Rand McNally Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
(M-50) Short technical articles from banker’s standpoint, prefer- 
ably signed by banker. John Y. Beaty. Good rates, Pub. 

Sales Management, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (2M) Ar- 
ticles on marketing, national scope, signed by executives. Buys 
little. Raymond Bill. 1 to 3c, Pub. 

Savings Bank Journal, 274 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Operation, advertising and promotion articles 1500 to 2000. J. C. 
Young. 1c, Pub. 

Signs of the Times, P. O. Box 771, Cincinnati. (M-30) Elec- 
trical advertising, outdoor advertising and sign articles, illus- 
trated, 1000 to 1500. E. Thomas Kelley. %c, Pub. 

Specialty Salesman Magazine, S. Whitley, Ind. (Chicago office, 
307 N. ichigan Ave.) (M-25) Inspirational articles, 1000 to 
3000; small-town, rural, human-interest short-stories 3000 to 
5000; editorials on direct selling 800; short fact items, news 
pertinent to field, 100 to 1000. Geo. F. Peabody. Yc up, Acc. 

Trained Men, 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. (Q) Articles 
on industrial problems of interest to foremen, executives, 1000 
to 2500; interviews 1000 to 2500. D. C. Vandercook. 1c up, Acc. 

Western Advertising, 564 Market St., San Francjsco. (M-25) 
Not in the market. Douglas G. McPhee. 1c, Pub. 


BUILDING, ARCHITECTURE, LANDSCAPING, HOME 
DECORATING 

American Home, The, 244 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Practical articles pertaining to home, interior decoration, build- 
ing, gardening, recipes, 1200 to 1500. Mrs. Jean Austin. 2c, Pub. 

Arts and Decoration, (Warner) 578 Madison Ave., New. York. 
(M-50) Articles, photos, drawings —* distinctive homes, 
gardens; the arts, entertainment, travel. Decorating and tur- 
nishing merchandise news. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

Better Homes and Gardens, 1714 Locust St., Des Moines, Ia. 
(M-10) Practical garden, home-making articles 1500. Elmer 
Peterson. 2c up, usual photo rates, Acc. 

Canadian Homes and Gardens, (McLean) 143 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. (M) Canadian home and garden articles 
1500 to 2000, photos. J. H. Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 

Country Home, The, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M-5) Ar- 
ticles on home building, improvement, gardening, farming, gen- 
eral features, 2500, mostly staff written. Tom Cathcart. Good 
rates, Acc. 

Country Life, 244 Madison Ave., New York (M-50) Illustrated 
gardening, sport, interior decorating, country estate, travel ar- 
ticles 1000 to 1500: good photos essential. R. T. Townsend. $50 
to $75 per article, Pub. 

Fine Arts, The, 405 Lexington Ave., New, York. (M-75) Ar- 
ticles on art, decoration, antiques, fine furniture 2000. Dr, Al- 
fred M. Frankfurter. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Home & Field, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) Articles 
on gardening, decoration, architecture up to 1500. Stewart Beach. 
2%c, Acc. 

House and Garden, Lexington at 43d, New York. (M-35) 
Home decoration, landscape articles. Richardson Wright. lc up, 
Acc. 

House Beautiful, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M-35) Building, 
furnishing, interior decoration, gardening articles, 1200 to 1500 
Ethel B. Power. 1c up, Acc. 

Sunset, 1043 Sansome St., San Francisco. (M-10) Home-mak- 
ing, garden, vacation, outdoor articles, Western appeal, 1000 to 
2000. Buys chiefly from Western writers. Lou F ichardson; 
Genevieve A. Callahan. 1c up, verse 25c line, fillers $1, Pub. 

Town and Country, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (2M-50) 
Not in the market. H. J. Whigham. 


EDUCATIONAL 

American School Board Journal, 407 E. Michigan St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (M-35) School administrative articles 500 to 5000 
Photos of children in school activities, new school buildings. 
Wm. C. Bruce. %c, Pub. 

Grade Teacher, The, 425 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) Class- 
room helps. Florence Hale. %c up, Pub. (Overstocked. ) 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 407 E. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. (M-25) Vocational articles. John J. Metz, “%c, 
news %c, Pub. (Overstocked. ) 

Instructor, The, 514 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, New York (M- 
25) Educational articles for elementary schools 1800, educational 
— short-stories 1500, recitations, school plays. Good rates, 

CC. 

Journal of Education, 6 l’ark St., Boston. (2M-20) Stories 
and articles of class-room experience 1000 to 2000. Isobel R. 
Lay. $5 to $10 per story, Acc. , 

Practical Home Economics, 468 4th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Educatioral articles on home economics for teachers 1500 to 
2000. Jessie A. Knox. %c, Pub. 

School Activities, Topeka, Kans. (M-20) Articles on high- 
school extra-curricular activities 1000, one-act plays for school 
> stunts, money-making plans. C. R. Van Nice. 4% to Me, 

School Management, 114 E. 32d St., New York. (M) 200- 
word departmental items. David Bergh. $1 each, Pub. 


School News and Practical Educator, Taylorville, 


Til. 
Practical articles for grade teachers 1800 to 2200. Mrs. 
Parker. Low rates, Pub. 


HEALTH, HYGIENE 


Arena and Strength, 2741 N. Palethorp St., Philadelphia. (M- 
an Health, hygiene, exercise, diet, boxing articles. Up to Ic, 
ub. 


(M-20) 


Forecast, 6 E. 39th St., New York. (M-25) Scientific discus- 
sion of nutrition, child training; news articles on food and 
— progress 2000 to 3000. Alberta M. Goudiss. 1 to 1%c, 

ce. 
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Hygeia, 535 No. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) Health and 
medical articles and stories for the layman. Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein, le up, Pub. 

Journal of the Outdoor Life, 450 7th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Anti-tuberculosis articles, short-stories, experience articles from 
tuberculosis patients. Philip P. Jacobs. Low rates, Acc. 


Modern Medicine, 84 S. 10th St., Minneapolis. (M-25) 
Terse, crisp, vivid news abstracts of medical subjects; photos, 
illustrations of medical interest. Justus J. Schifferes, M. A. 
ze up, photos $3, Pub. 

Physical Culture, (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M-15) Health articles, self-told adventures in heaith. Carl Eas. 
ton Williams. Good rates, photos $3 to $5, Acc. 
anaes mg & Hospital a 468 4th Ave., New York. 

- rticles on nursing, hospital, public health subj 
to 3200. Meta Pennock. 1/3 to Ic, Pub. or ai 


MUSICAL 


Etude Music Magazine, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M- 
25) Articles on musical pedagogics 150 to 2000. James Francis 
Cooke. $5 column, Pub. 


wie 113 W. St., New York. (M-25) Instructive 
arti nm playing musical instruments, izi h 
etc., 1000 to 1500. Doron K. Antrim. Ic, = ~ ee 
Musical America, 113 W. 57th St., New York. (2M-20 i 
articles 1500 to 2000. A. Walter Kramer. Indefinite ae 
Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St. New York. (W-15) Infor- 
a articles of interest to musicians. Leonard Liebling. 
c, Pub. 
Musician, The, 113 W. 57th St., N - i 
the market. Paul Kempf. 


_ Musical Quarterly, The, 3 E. 43d St., New York. (Q-75) Mu- 
sical aesthetics, history articles. Carl Engel. Rates according 
to value, Pub. 

RELIGIOUS 


Adult Bible Class Monthly, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, O. (M- 
10) Religious educational articles 300 to 1500, short short-stories 
or news of significant Bible- 
class activities . Lucius H. Bugbee. % to Ic, s 
photos $2.50 up, Acc. (Overstock } 

Ave Maria, The, Notre Dame, Ind. (W-10) Short-stories of 
religious tone, articles on topics of the day 3000, religious poems 
not over 16 lines. Juvenile adventure short-stories, serials, re- 
ligious but not preachy. Rev. Eugene P. Burke, C.S.C. $3 page, 
poems $5, Pub. 

Canadian Messenger, The, 160 Wellesley Crescent, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. (M-10) Short-stories, Catholic atmosphere, 3000; 
no love stories: articles, Catholic interest, 1000 to 3000. Rev. 
J. I. Bergin, S.J. %e, Ace. 

_Catholic World, 411 W. 59th St., New York. (M-40) Scien- 
tific, historical, literary, art articles, Catholic viewpoint, short- 
stories 2500 to_4500, verse. Rev. James M. Gillis, C. S. P. In- 
definite rates, Pub. 

_ Christian Advocate, The, 150 5th Ave., New York. (W-10) Ar- 
ticles, miscellany 1500. James R. Joy. Low rates, Pub. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. (M-20) 
Wholesome short-stories up to 2500, preferably 1500 to 1800, 
serials 8 to 10 short chapters, inspirational articles 1000 to 2000. 
Carlton M. Sherwood. “%c, photos $1 to $2, one mo. after Acc. 

Christian Herald, 419 4th Ave., New York. (M) Religious, 
sociological articles; short-stories 1000 to 6000. Varying rates, 
Acc. (Overstocked. ) 

Church Business, Duplex Envelope Co., Richmond, Va. (Bi-M) 
Articles with or without illustrations on church plans, programs, 
etc., up to 800; religious fillers, jokes. Mary A. Cocke. About 
lc, jokes $1, Pub. 

Churchman, The, 19 E. 47th St., New York. (2M-20) Liberal 
Christianity articles, verse. Rev. Guy Emery Shipler, Litt. D. 
No payment. 

Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. (W-10) Religious 
articles, verse. W. E. Gilroy, D.D. Indefinite rates, Pub. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Cradle Roll Home, The, 161 8th Ave., N. Nashville, Tenn. 
(Q) Articles for parents of a age children 150 to 800, 
fact items. Agnes Kennedy Holmes. %c, Acc. 

_Good Business, Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. (M-15) Articles on conducting business on 
Christian principles, 1000. 1c, Acc. 

Living Church, The, 1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee. 
(W) Short illustrated articles on religious and social subjects, 
Episcopal viewpoint, 1000 to 2000. C. P. Morehouse. $1.50 col- 
umn, ce. 

_Lookout, The, Standard Pub. Co., 8th and Cutter Sts., Cin- 
cinnati. (W-5) Articles on Christian education, adult Sunday 
school work up_to 1800, wholesome short-stories 1500 to 2000, 
serials up to 12 chapters, 1500 to 2000 each. Photos, upright, 
8x10, scenic, human-interest. Guy P. Leavitt. “%c, photos $1 to 
$5, one mo. after Acc. 

Magnificat, 131 Laurel St., Manchester, N. H. (M-25) Cath- 
olic articles. short-stories, serials, verse. Indefinite rates, Acc. 

Miraculous Medal, The, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia. (M-10) 
Articles of Catholic interest 1500 to 2000, clever short-stories 
1000 to 3000; verse. Rev. Kieran P. Moran, C.M. Ic, photos $1, 
Acc. (Overstocked. ) 

Standard Bible Teacher, Box 5, Sta. N., Cincinnati, O. (Q-15) 
a study articles 1500 to 2000. Frederick J. Gielow, Jr. 
ce. 

_ Sunday School Times, 323 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. (W) Re- 
ligious articles, verse. Charles G. Trumbull. %c up, Acc. 

Sunday School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M-10) 
Articles for teachers in one-room rural Sunday-schools. Arthur 
M. Baker. %c, Ace. 

Union Signal, The, Evanston, Ill. (W-5) Short-stories, short 
sonteles, on prohibition, law enforcement. $5 per 1500-word story, 

‘ub. 
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Unity, also Weekly Unity, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City. (M 
& W) Christian metaphysical articles 1500 to 2500, religious 
= 8 to 24 lines. Charles Fillmore. lc up, verse 25c line up, 


cc. 
SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, RADIO, MECHANICS 


Broadcasting Magazine, 11 E. 36th St., New York. (M) Radio 
fan miscellany. Indefinite rates. 

Electricity on the Farm, 24 W. 40th St., New York. (M-10) 
Actual experience stories, illustrated, on uses of central station 
electricity on the farm, up to 1000. Fred Shepperd. 1%c, 3 
(Overstocked. ) 

Everyday Science & Mechanics, (Gernsback) 100 Park Pl., 
New York. (M-15) Constructional articles up to 2000. H. Gerns- 

back. “ec up, photos $2 up, Pub. (Slow.) 

Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
(M-5) Exclusively a home workshop-homecraft magazine featur- 
ing “‘how-to-make-it’’ articles 500 to 1500. No popular scientific 
a a E. A. Weishaar. % to 1c, photos or drawings $1 to 

» Acc. 

Modern Mechanix and Inventions, (Fawcett) 529 S. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. (M-15) Popularly illustrated mechanical, sci- 
entific, adventure articles up to 2000, fact items with photos. 
as Lurton; Donald Cooley, associate. 2 to 15c, photos $3 
up, Acc. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington, D. C. (M-35) 
ee nature articles 1500 to 2000, no poetry. R. W. West- 
wood. 1 to 5c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Pop aan Home Craft, 737 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (Bi-M) 
Non-t technical articles of interest to the home craftsmen—wood- 
craft, ‘pata metalcraft. L. D. Perry. $8 page, Pub. 
Slow. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago. (M-25) Illus- 
trated articles on scientific, mechanical, industrial, discoveries; 
human interest and adventure elements, 1 to 20 photos, 300 to 
00; fillers up to 250. L. K. Weber. 1 to 10c; photos $3 up, 

cc. 


Popular Science Monthly, 381 4th Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Non-technical illustrated articles on scientific, mechanical, labor- 
nes devices, discoveries, under 2000. 1c up to 10c, photos $3 
up, 

Radio Art, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (2M-25) Material 
for radio artists, entertainers, business, continuity writers, pro- 
4g managers; brief professional news items. H. P. Brown. 
c up, 

Scientific American, 24 W. 40th St., New York. (M-35) Scien- 
tific, technical articles popularly presented, discoveries, inven- 
tions. O. D. Munn. Indefinite rates, Acc. (Overstocked. ) 

Universal Model Airplane News, 125 W. 45th St., New York. 
(M-20) Model airplane construction articles. Rates not stated. 


SPORTING, OUTDOOR, HUNTING, FISHING 


All Outdoors, 145 S. Spring St., Los pw oge i Hunting, 
fishing, hiking * articles, ovelettes 15,000 t . Mountain- 
ous West San Jean Jacques. c, Acc. 

American er, The, Lexington at 43d Sts., New York. (M- 
25) Golf Cans up to 1500. Grantland Rice. Rates not stated. 

American Rifleman, The, 816 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
(M-25) Authentic c illustrated gunsmithing, shooting, ammunition, 
ballistic articles, hunting stories, preferably 3500. Laurence J. 
Hathaway. About 1c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

American Trapper, Plymouth, Calif. (M) Short fact stories on 
trapping 500 to 1500; short items 100 to 200; photos. N. E. 
Sharp. %c, Acc. or Pub. 

Atlantic Sportsman, Winston-Salem, N. C. (M-10) Articles 
and photos dealing with wild life and game fish up to 
hunting and fishing stories. A. G. Gordon. 1/3 to %c, photos 

Ace. (Slow.) 

Baseball Magazine, The, 70 5th Ave., New ra. (M-20) 
Baseball articles, verse. F. C. Lane. % to 1%c, Pub 

Field and Stream, (Warner) 578 Madison Ave., New, York. 
(M-25) Illustrated comping, fishing, hunting, sportsmen’s arti- 
cles, 2500 to 3000. Ray P. Holland. 1c up, Acc. 

Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Lene St. % Columbus, O. (M-25) Fish- 
ing, hunting, fur- -raising articles practical authorities; true 
Indian and frontier day stories 3060 a 5000. A. arding. 
% to Acc. (Overstocked.) 

ae Pam i 425 5th Ave., New York. (M-50) Golf arti- 
cles. A. W. Tillinghast. 2c, Pub. 

Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 386 S. 4th St., Columbus, O. (M-25) 
Fur-farming, hunting-dog articles, outdoor photos. Otto Kuech- 
ler. Indefinite rates, Acc. (Overstocked.) 


Michigan Sportsman, 609 Prudden Bldg., Lansing, Mich. (M- 
20) Hunting, fishing, outdoor articles, Michigan setting. Out- 
door, humorous short-stories, photos. Jan Adrian Van ver- 


ing. % to 2c, Pub. 

National Sportsman, 75 Federal St., Boston. (M-10) Hunting 
and fishing articles. Low rates, Pub. 

Outdoor Life, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-25) Articles on hunting, 
fishing, camping, boating and allied subjects 2000 to 2500. Harry 
McGuire. 1c up, Acc. 

Pacific Sportsman, 550 Sacramento St., San Francisco. (M) 
Outdoor, fishing, hunting, boating, canoeing, yy — 
500 to 1500; outdoor poetry up to 16 lines. John iver. No 
payment. 

Sports Afield and Trails of the Northwoods, Phoenix 
Minneapolis. (M-15) Not in the market. Cc. 

uell 

Sportsman, The, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston. (M-50) Articles 
on special aspects of amateur sports, fox-hunting, polo, acht 
eae, tame, fishing, etc., 1500 to 2500. Indefinite rates, photos 

u 

Sportsman’s Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. (M-10) Il- 
lustrated experience stories 2000 to 


3000. George A. gele, % to Ic, (Overstocked. ) 

Turf & Sport Digest, 511 Oakland yen Baltimore, Md. (M- 
35) Articles on sports, horse racin; » football, baseball, etc., 1000 
to 5000, sport short-stories up to ; serials up to 20,000. Ed- 
gar G. Horn. %#%c, Pub. 


The Author & Journalist 


THEATRICAL, RADIO, “FAN” 


Billboard, The, 1654 Rane New York. (W-15) Amuse- 
ment articles, principally on assignment. Does not pay for un- 
solicited news. A. C, Hartmann, E, Sugarman. 

Greater Show World, 1547 Broadway, New York. (2M-10) Ar- 
ticles, short-stories, novelettes, — on show people, theatri- 
cal business. Johnny J. Kline. %c, P 

Hollywood Magazine, (Fawcett( 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis. 
(M- 10), laseleee on assignment. Capt. Roscoe Fawcett. Lib- 
eral rates, Acc. 

Modern Screen, (Dell) 100 5th Ave., New York. (i106) Fao. Pho- 
toplay fan material on assignment. Short love fiction, Hollyw 
background. Ernest V. Heyn. Good rates, Acc. 

Motion Picture Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New York. (M-15) 
Articles on :notion pictures and stars, usually on assignment. 
Laurence Reid. Good rates, Acc. 

Movie Classic, 1501 Broadway, New York. (M-10) Articles on 
ng pictures and stars, usually on assignment. Laurence 

. Good rates, Acc. 

ceeds Mirror, (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New York. (M- 
10) Motion-picture fan material. Rates not stated. 

New Movie Magazine, (Tower) 55 Sth wy New York. (M- 
10) Fan material by arrangement. Hugh Weir. Good rates, Acc. 

Photoplay, 221 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) moden picture 
articles; no fiction. Wm. T. Walsh. Good rates, Acc, 

Picture Play Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Aethiee 1200 to 1500 of interest to motion-picture en- 
usually on assignment. Norbert Lusk. Indefinite rates, 

cc. 

Radio Stars, (Dell) 100 Sth Ave., New York. (M-10) Fan 
stories, ow of radio personalities up to 2000. Good rates, Acc, 

Screen Book, (Fawcett) 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, (M- 
10) ele news articles on popular screen favorites, usually on 
assignment. Frederick James Smith. Liberal rates, Acc. 

Scree 49 W. 45th St., New York. (M-25) Motion-picture 
feature articles. Delight Evans. Fair rates, Pub. 

Screen Play, (Fawcett) 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M-10) “Autheftic articles of interest to movie fans, usually on 
ass nment. Roscoe Fawcett; Carl A. Schroeder, Assoc. ; 

ugene chaehan Western Ed. Liberal rates, Acc. 

221 W. 57th New York. (M-10) Motion-pic- 
ture material; no fiction. Wm. T. Walsh. Good rates, Acc. 

Theatre Arts Monthly, 119 W. 57th St., New York; 2 Lad- 
broke Rd., London. W. 11, England. (M- 50) Theatrical articles 
1800 to 2500, Edith J. R. Isaacs. 2c, Pub. 

Variety, 154 W. 46th St., New York. (W-15) Theatrical ar- 
ticles, news. Sime Silverman. Space rates. 


TRADE JOURNALS—MISCELLANEOUS 


American 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill (M) Mer- 
chandising articles with illustrations on experiences of men in 
warm-air heating and sheet metal work. J. D. Wilder, $3.50 to 
$10 page, including art. 

American Baker, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis. (M-10) 
Technical articles on baking: merchandising 250 
to 500. Carroll Michener, Mng. Y%c, photos $1, Acc, (Over- 
stocked. ) 

American Druggist, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New York. (M) 
Highest type drug merchandising articles. Herbert R. Mayes. 
High rates, Acc. 

American Hairdresser, 386 4th Ave., New York. (M) Trade 
News. lc, Pub. 

American Hatter, Haberdasher and 
New York. Trade miscellany. R. C. 


$2, Acc. 
American aime, < 1 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Bi-W) 
of lumber and building materials industry. 
L. . $3.50 column, Pub. 


1225 Broadway, 
Bochm, % to lc, photos 


"Sante can Painter & Decorator, 3713 Washington Blvd., St. 
Louis. (M- 10) Fact stories on successful painters and decora- 
tors 200 to 1000. George Boardman Perry. Up to lc, Pub. 

American Paint & Oil Dealer, 3713 Washington Blvd., & 
Louis. (M) Retail paint selling articles, illustrated. Arthur A. 
Poss. Good rates, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

American Perfumer & Essential Oil Review, 432 4th Ave., 
New York. (M-30) Technical, scientific articles on perfumes, 
cosmetics, soaps, etc., articles on merchandising and advertising 
of same from manufacturer’s standpoint; news items on manu- 
facturers. Indefinite rates, features, Acc.; news, Pub. 

American ter, The, 9 E. 38th St., New Tork, (M-25) 
Technical articles for printing-plant executives. L. B. Siegfried. 


le up, Pub 

American Silk & on Journal, 373 4th Ave., New York. 
(M-30) Articles on silk, rayon, textile industry 1500 to 3000. 
H. W. Smith. $6 per 1000, Pub. 

Amusement Park Management, 114 E. 32nd St., New York. 
(M-25) Constructive articles on general amusement park opera- 
tion, with photos. S. Hoffman. 1c, photos $1.50, b. 

Art of Mosaics & Terrazzo, 400 W. Madison St., Chica 
Articles on use and sale of mosaics and terrazzo work. R. 
Birch, Sr. 1c, photos $2, Pub 

Autobody Trimmer and Painter, 128 Opera Place, Cincinnati. 
(M-30) Limited market for technical and merchandising articles 
of the trade. John R. Warrington. %c, Pub. 

Automobile Trade Journal & Motor Age, Chestnut and 56th 
Sts., Philadelphia. (M) Features based on interviews with suc- 
or equipment dealers. Leon F. Banigan. 1c 
up, Pub. 

Automotive Daily News, 6th Floor, New Centre Bldg., De- 
troit, Mich. News correspondents in towns and ste of im- 
portance. Chris Sinsabaugh. 20c inch, photos $1.50, 

Automotive Electricity, 420 Lexington Ave., New nel (M- 
20) Technical articles on automotive electric and shop i 
ment. articles on merchandising service and accessories 1200. 

E. Murray. Ic, 


= 
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Automotive Service News, 223 S. Waverly Drive, Dallas, Tex. 
(2M-10) Short news items pertaining to local trade associations 
of auto repair men, tire and battery men, gas and oil retailers, 
ete. C. C. Hayley. 1c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Bakers’ Helper, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago, (2M-25) Business- 
pe a for bakers, technical articles, chiefly supplied by 
staff. kK. Marx. 35¢ inch (73 words), Pub. 

ana Weekly, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (W) — cor- 
respondents in aggre ge cities, Albert Klopfer. 1c, Pub. 

Bakers Review, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (M) Successful 
merchandising plans of bakers, technical articles of the trade. 
.A. Smit. 20c inch, Pub. 

Beach and Pool, 114 E. 32nd St., New York. (M-25) Illus- 
trated articles on swimming and beach operation, management, 
swimming-pool design, construction, sanitation, etc., 1000. lc up, 
photos $1.50 up, Pub. (Overstocked. ) 

Beautician Mag 152 W. 42d St., New York. (M) Articles 
of interest to — shop owners and operators 1000. Henrietta 


Helston. Ic, 

Beer ine Retailer, 225 W. 39th St., New York. (M) 
Articles of interest to executives of hotels, restaurant chains, 
rated restaurants, managers of clubs and restaurant service in 
N. Jeo and Conn. State price expected 
when submitting. Louis L. Cron. Pub. 

Beer News, Mart Bidg., St. Louis. Illustrated | sewnpnpes of 
beer industry. H. G. Heitzeberg. Rates indetinit 

Black Diamond, The, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicano (BiW-20) 
re method articles in the coal field. A. Murphy. %c 
up, Pub. 

Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 W. 39th St., New York. (W-25) 
““Success’’ stories from retail shoe stores; news. Regular corre- 
spondents. Arthur D. Anderson, lc, Pub. 


Boys’ Outfitter, 175 Fifth Ave., New York (M) Interviews 
with boys’ department buyers. Regular correspondents. Ivan 
Block. 25¢ column inch, Pub. 


Brewery Engineering and Management, 400 Madison St., Chi- 
cago. Tevet to design, construction and rehabilitataion of 
breweries. indefinite rates, Pub. 

Brewing Industry, The, 17 E. 42d St., New York. (Bi-M) 
Independent national newspaper for the brewing and allied 
industries. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Brewer and Dispenser, 501 Maritime Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
(M) News and features of Pacific coast beer industry. Rates 
indefinite. 

Brick & Clay Record, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M) 
News and features of brick and clay industry. Regular corre- 
spondents. H. V. Kaeppel, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Pub. 

Building Maintenance, 407 E. | .. Milwaukee. (Bi- 
M) Upkeep and management articles. James Larkin. Ic, 
photos $1, Acc. 

Building Operation, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Arti- 
cles on management and maintenance of office, apartment and 
loft buildings, of interest to building owners, managers, brokers, 
architects, 2000. A. D. Karten. ic, Pub. (Slow.) 

Building ly News, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M) 
Merchandising teatures of lumber and building materials dealers. 
Query. H. K. Taylor. %c, 

Bus Trans tion, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (M- cs — 
tical bus operation articles 2000, 2 or 3 Pa G Stoc’ 
ho Acc. News items, first 100 words 2c, bal. p Hy 


item 


Casket & Sunnyside, 487 Broadway, New York. (2M) Inter- 
} mig with morticians on mortuary management. Seabury Quinn. 

C b. 

Ceramic Industry, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M-25) 
News items pertaining to pottery, glass, enamel plants, execu- 
tives, sales campaigns, production activity. H. V. 

Ed. 1c, Pub. 

Chain Store Age, 93 Worth St., New —. (M-35) Feature 
—s ag special assignment only. Godfrey M. Lebhar. About 

c, Pu 


eppel, Mng. 


Chain Store 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, (M- 
25) Technical merchandising articles onering ood store dis- 
plays. promotional methods, etc., 500. Walter B. Martin. Ic, 


Cleaning and Dyeing World, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (W) 
Technical articles, merchandising, advertising, window display, 
success stories. A. R. Kates. About %c, Pub. 

Commercial Car Journal, Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia. 
(M-40) Articles on servicing and opsrating —_ thods of large 
og fleet operators, 1500. George T. ariable rates, 


Concrete Products, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. (Bi-M) Illus- 
trated articles on manufacture, marketing and uses of pre-cast 
concrete products 500 to 1500. Harold O. Hayes. $10 page, Pub. 

Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, (M-35) 
Articles on wholesale and retail ss candy business 
and candy jobbing. Eugene Pharo. Up to lc, Acc. 

Corsets & Brassieres, 267 Fifth Ave., New York. (M) Query 
= department or specialty shop features. J. H. Bowman. %c, 


Corset & Underwear Review, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Devoted to buyers of corset and — ttments and 
specialty shops. Louise Campe. 4c, Pu 


Goer Baker, The, 45 W. 45th St., iad York. (Chicago of- 
fice, 360 N. Michigan Ave.) (M-20) One or two-page stories 
pertaining to biscuits and crackers, or the industry; plant write- 
ups; sales stories; practical or technical articles; human-interest 
and’ success stories of men in the industry. Query. M. 


Dawson. 30 to 50c inch. Pub. 

Dairy Produce, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago. (2M-15) ge 
ited market for features on distribution and merchandisin; 
dairy products; must be illustrated. C. S. Paton. Up to lc, £u8" 

Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-10) “Merchan- 
dising and reduced-production cost articles af proved merit; arti- 
cles on new or rem dairy plants bn ice cream, butter, 
cheese, by-products) 500 to 2000, or ads. E. 
C. Ackerman. ic, ads $1, photos $1 to $3 
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Decorative Furnisher, 381 4th Ave., New York. (M) Il- 
lustrated articles of interest to interior decorators, decorative 
departments in high-class department stores, home furnishers 
and retailers of decorative furnishings. Good rates, Pub. 

Diesel Power, 192 Lexington Ave., New York. (M) Articles 
on oil engine uses. Lacey H. Morrison, 1c, Pub. 

Ameri aper Merchant, 1911 Conway Blidg., Chicago. (M) 
News and Poe nm regarding paper merchants. Frank C. Pet- 
rine, Mng. Ed. %c up, Acc. 

Distribution and Warehousing, 249 W. 39th New 
(M-30) Articles dealing with = 
Bb. Stiles. up, photos $2, 

Domestic Engineering, 1900 anes Ave., Chicago. (M) Plumb- 
po and heating trade merchandising and technical articles. Ic, 


Draperies and Decorative Fabrics, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York. (M-35) Authenticated articles on selling and advertising 
decorative fabrics, photos. W. H. McCleary. 1c, photos $3, Pub. 

Drug Bulletin, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. (M) Trade ar- 
ticles of interest to independent ‘druggists of better than aver- 
age financial standing. J. D. Spurrier. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Druggists’ Circular, The, 12 Gold St., New York. (M-25) 
Druggist success articles. G. K. Hanchett. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Drug Topics, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (M-25) Merchandis- 
ing articles 1500, describing how druggist—name and address 
given—sold more “merchandise, saved money. “Shorts” less than 
53. Pes $1; with photo, $1.50. ben Rennick. Good rates, photos 

Faian Trade News, 330 W. 42d St., New ise. (Bi-W) News 
of manufacturers in drug and toilet goods fields. Dan Rennick. 
Indefinite rates. 

Cleaning Pr 120 St. Louis Ave., Ft. Worth, ae 
ab News features of trade in Southern states. V. E. 


Martin. Me, P 

Dry Goods t, 239 W. 39th St.. New York. (M-25) 
Articles ot specific interest to department store field, up to 1200. 
C. K. MacDermut, Jr., Mng. 1¥%ec, photos $2, special rates 
on best yore Acc. 


Editor & Publisher, 1700 Times Bldg., New You. (W-10) 
ag ay pad trade articles, news items. Marlen E. Pew. $2 
col, up, 


Electrical Dealer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 0) ie Illus- 
trated articles reflecting unusual operations in retai 
tic electrical goods or radio by any sort of store. Bang an- 
swered, $10 page (1200 words), Acc. 

Electrical West, 883 Mission St., San Francisco. (M-25) Ar- 
ticles on el oe of improving sale of electrical merchandise by 
dealers and contractors in 11 Western states only. Unusual 
electrical installations involving special technique. ame own 
sources.) William A. Cyr, Assoc. Ed. % to lc, 

Electrical Wholesaling, 520 N. Michigan Ave., cau (M- 
15) Laney staff-written. Query editor on possible features. E. 
nd. Good rates, Pub. 

ectric Refrigeration News, 550 Maccabees Bldg., Detroit. 
(we 10) How-to-do-it stories; informative articles on installa- 
tions and servicing of refrigeration machines; news; photos. 
George F. Taubeneck. lc, Pub. (Buying little.) 

Enamelist, 2100 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, O. (M) = 
semi-technical articles deaiing with por in enamel, 
manufacturing processes. R. A. Weaver. Write Gillett fo for 
latest rates. 

Excavating Engineer, S. Milwaukee, Wis. (M-25) Semi-tech- 
nical articlés on excavation by power shovel, dragline, dredge, 
clam shell, excavating contracts, open pit mining, quarry, drain- 
age, etc., 500 to 2000. Arnold Andrews. Ic, photos $1, Pub. 
(Query.) 

Feed Bag, The, 210 E. Michigan St., Milwoules. gr Ar- 
ticles on merchandising ideas used by ( 
— quote figures) 750 to 1000. Davis K. Steenbergh. 1c, 


Feedstuffs, 118 S. Sixth St., Rn (W-5) Articles on 

merchandising, cost accountin gene business ap- 
plicable to the trade, preiera ly, from midwest and northern 
states. Carroll K. Michener. Y%c, Acc. (Overst 


Fim ae 1650 Broadway, New York. (D) News of the in- 


dustry. J. W. Alicoate. Space rates, 
Fishing Gaze 461 8th Ave., New York. (M) Wholesale 
fish publication. James E. Munson. Indefinite rates, Pun, 


Food Field Reporter, 330 W. 42d St., New York. News of ac- 
tivities of manufacturers of food and grocery products. Dan Ren- 
Dept. items 10c line, Pub, 


ord Dealer and Service Field, 407 E. Michigan St., Milwau- 

‘an (M-25) Ford trade articles preferably under 1000: brief ar- 

ticles on fleet (any make of car) management and operation. H. 
James Larkin. lc, Acc. 

Furni 2225_ Herndon St., ag 

trated articles 500 to 1500 on assignment. J. A. Gary. lc, phot 


$2, Pub. 

Furniture Manufacturer, 200 N. Division Ave., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (M-30) Manufacturer and factory superintendents’ stories 
of all phases of cabinet room, machinery, 
Snishing. 500 to 1 ton L. Samson. 6/10c, photos $1 up, 

‘ub. 

Furniture Record and Journal, 200 N. Division Ave., om 
Rapids, Mich. (M-30) Shorts on merchandising, advertising, of 
bedding and radios, electrical appliances, housewares, floor cov- 
erings departments of furniture stores, 200 to 600, Milton L. 
Samson, 6/10c, photos $2 to $5, Pub. 


Gas Age Record, 9 E. 38th St., New York. (W) Articles and 
news ot gas companies; interviews with public utility heads. H. 
O. Andrew. ic, Pub. 

Giftwares & Decorative Furnishings, 250 5th Ave., New York. 
(M) Illustrated articles on operating gift art shops, 500 to 1200, 
Lucile O’Naughlin. 1c, photos $2.50 to $5, Pub. (Not pur- 


chasing.) 

Grocery Trade News, 79 Madison Ave., New York. (M) Tab- 
loid newspaper of trade. Regular correspondents. Carl W. Dip- 
man. Indefinite rates, Pub. 


if 
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Hat life, 1123 Broadway, New York. 
features. Ernest Hubbard. Good rates, 

Heating. Piping and Air Conditioning, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago. (M-50) Articles on heating, piping and air conditioning for 
all ‘larger structures, including hotels, apartments, hospitals, 
schools, stores, office buildings, industrial plants, mostly by en- 
gineers. C. E, Price. Good rates, Pub. 

Hide and Leather, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago. (W-15) Tech- 
nical tannery articles 1000 to 10,000. Watterson Stealey. Ic, Pub. 

Home Ware (supplement to Retail Ledger), 1346 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. (M) Merchandising articles of interest to buyers 
and managers of home-ware departments of larger department 
and shopping-centre furnishing stores, ‘‘ghost-written”’ preferred, 
600 to 1000. K. C. Clapp. Signed articles, 1%c up; unsigned Ic; 
photos $3 up, Acc. 

Hotel Management, 222 E. 42d St., New York (M-25) Hotel 
financing, maintenance and operation articles, business-building 
ideas, 100 to 2500. J. O. Dahl. le up, Ace. 

Hotel Monthly, 950 Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
features. Space rates, Pub. 

Hotel World-Review, 222 E. 42d St., New York. (W-5) Query 
editor on hotel news and features. A. M. Adams. ™% to lc, Acc. 

House Furnishing Review, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M) 
News and features from housewares and electrical appliance 
departments. Julien Elfenbein. %4c, Pub. 

Ice Cream Field, 461 8th Ave., New York. (M-25) Illustrated 
husiness-building articles for wholesale ice cream plants 750 to 
500. W. H. Hooker. “%c up, photos 50c to $i, Acc. 

Ice Cream Trade Journal, 171 Madison Ave., New York. (M- 
25) Convention reports (on order); articles on management, 
manufacturing, distribution and sales activities of specific whole- 
sale ice-cream companies 500 to 2000. Harry W. Huey. Ic, Pub. 

Ice & Refrigeration, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. (M-35) Ice- 
making, cold-storage, refrigeration articles and news. J. F. 
Nickerson. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

India Rubber World, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M) 
News of new rubber products, new factories making rubber 
products, features of interest to manufacturers and buyers of 
new rubber. Many photos. William Morse. Indefinite rates, 
Pub. 

Industrial Finishing, 802 Wulsin Bldg., Indianapolis. (M-20) 
Articles of interest or value to users of finishing materials, 
equipment, supplies in factories, 100 to 1500. W. H. Rohr. % to 
le, Pub. . 

Industrial Retail Stores, Provident Bank Bldg., Cincinnati. 
(M-20) Merchandising articles and success stories on ‘‘company 
store”’ operations, 500 to 1000. Hull Bronson. “%c, Pub. 

Industrial Woodworking, 802 Wulsin Bldg., Indianapolis. (M- 
10) Articles of interest or value to managers of woodworking 
departments or factories 100 to 1500. J. H. Rohr. % to Ic, 
Pub. 

Inland Printer, 205 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago. (M-40) Con- 
structive articles on production, selling, management problems 
of printing industry. J. L. Frazier. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

International Blue Printer, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M- 
30) Illustrated technical articles on blue printing, photo copying, 
mechanical and construction engineering, 2000 or less. Glen Ed- 
wards. lc, photos $1, Pub. 

Jewelers’ Circular, 239 W. 39th St., New York. (M-25) Store- 
keeping, merchandising articles for retail jewelers, important 
news of jewelry trade. T. Edgar Willson. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

Keystone, The, Mt. Airy P. O., Philadelphia. (M) Well-writ- 
ten articles on jewelry store management and merchandising 
750 to 2000; news of jewelry trade. H. Bridge, Jr. 1 to 
1%c, news 30c inch up, photos $1.50 to $4, Pub. 

Laundry Age, 1478 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Specific re- 
quirements on request. Correspondents. J. M. Thacker. Indefi- 
nite rates, Pub. A 

Laundryman’s Guide, Reed Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (M-50) Arti- 
cles on merchandising, advertising, production, selling, manage- 
ment, delivery fleets maintenance, layout of production line, etc., 
in modern steam laundries, 750 to 1800, general news items 50 
to 100. % to lc, photos 50c to $1, Pub. 

Linens & Domestics, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M-10) 
Trade and feature articles on linen goods and domestics, interior 
or window display photos. Julien Elfenbien. 4c, photos $1 to 
$3, Pub. 

Magazine of Light, The, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. (Bi-M-20) 
Feature articles of modern lighting installations with a mer- 
chandising appreciation, 1000. J. L. Tugman. Ic, Acc. 

Manufacturing Jeweler, The, 42 Weyhbosset St., Providence, R. 
I, (2M-10) Material staff-prepared or obtained through special 
arrangement. W. Louis Frost. %c, Pub. 

Meat Merchandising, 105 S. 9th St., St. Louis. (M) Practical 
merchandising articles of trade. No grocery interviews. John L. 
Hoppe. %c, Acc.; 1c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Men’s Wear, 8 E. 13th St., New York. News and features on 
men’s wear departments or stores. H. J. Waters. Good rates, 
Pub. 

Merchandising Ice, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. (M-25) Ar- 
ticles on sales plants, advertising displays and developments re- 
lated to ice-using equipment. J. F. Nickerson. % to 1c, Pub. 

Mill & Factory, 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-35) Write edi- 
tor for detailed instructions to contributors. Hartley W. Bar- 
clay. 2 to 10c, usually Acc. 

Millinery Trade Review, 1225 Broadway, New York. (M-50) 
Millinery trade miscellany. Charles Steinecke, Jr. % to Ic, 
photos $2, Pub. 

Modern Brewery, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-40) Ye 
luxe trade paper for brewers. Special articles on, engineering, 
management and merchandising 1200; special assignments for 
interviews. Hartley W. Barclay. 2c up, usually Acc. 

Modern Packaging, 425 4th Ave., New York. (M-50) Illus- 
trated articles on package production and merchandising, on as- 
signment only. D. E. A. Chariton. 1 to 4c, Pub. 

Modern Stationer, 250 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Illustrated 
dealer stories. David Manley. 1c, photos $2.50, Pub. 

Mortuary Management, 500 Sansome St., San Francisco. (M- 
50) Articles on management problems in the funeral field. Wm. 
Berg. % to 1c, Pub. 


(M) Query on hat trade 
Pub. 


News and 


The Author & Journalist 


Motion Picture Herald, 1790 Broadway, New York. (W) Au- 
thoritative material of interest to motion-picture exhibitors in 
conduct of business. Terry Ramsaye, Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Motor, 57th at &th Ave., New York. (M) Articles of in- 
terest to new car dealers, repair-shop operators, automotive 
jobbers. Neal G. Adair. Good rates, Pub. 

Motor Service, 549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago. (M) Gar- 
age technical and management articles. Submit outline. A, H. 
Packer. Good rates, Acc. 

Motor Freight, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Bi-M) News 
and features on motor truck organizations and maintenance, R. 

Torgerson. Ic, Pub. 

Music Trades, 113 W. 57th St., New York. (M) News and 
features of the trade. H. P. Knowles. Low rates, Pub. 

Music Trade News, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Ilus- 
trated articles on retailing sheet music, band instruments, Al- 
bert R. Kates. “%c up, Pub. 


_ National Bottlers’ Gazette, 80 Broad St., New York. (M-50) 
eatures of interest to_the soft-drink, wine, and beer bottling 
trades. W. Keller, Jr. $7.50 page, Pub. 

National Carbonator & Bottler, Reed Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (M- 
10) Illustrated articles on business-building methods for bottling 
soft drink plants, in actual use, 750 to 2000; news items 50 to 
100. % to 1c, photos 50c to $1, Pub. 

_ National Cleaner & Dyer, 305 E. 45th St., New York. (M-25) 
Success stories, technical salesmanship- articles. Roy Denney. 
Fair rates, Pub. (Overstocked. ) 

National Clothier, Merchandise Mart, Chicago. (M) Short 
"aa ideas, occasional features. Allen Sinsheimer. %c, 

ub. 

National Jeweler, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) Limited 
market for illustrated articles on merchandising subjects 250 to 
500. Francis R. Bentley. % to 1c, Acc. 

Northwestern Confectioner, 707 N. Broadway, Milwaukee. (M- 
20) Business articles featuring retail, jobbing, manufacturing 
confectioners 1000 to 1500. G. B. Kluck. Fair rates, Pub. 

Northwestern Miller, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. (W- 
5) Technical articles on flour milling industry, emphasis on 
eschnntiaing. Query first. Carroll K. Michener, Mng. Ed. %c, 

ub, 


Office Appliances, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) Articles 
on selling office equipment. Evan Johnson. 30c inch, Pub. 

Optometric Weekly, 5 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (W) Opto- 
metric profession and trade miscellany. Indefinite rates. 


Pacific Drug Review, Woodlark Bldg., Portland, Ore. (M-25) 
Articles on_ drug merchandising, window and inside display, ad- 
vertising. F. C. Felter. Nominal rates, Pub. 

Packing & Shipping, 30 Church St., New York. (M-25) Items 
of interest to transportation, railway, motor ne ware- 
house companies, on packing, handling, distribution, loss and 
damage in shipping, etc., 1000. C. M. Bonnell, Jr. % to lc, 
photos 50c to $1, Pub. 

Petroleum Age and Service Station Merchandising, 500 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) Articles on merchandising and dis- 
tribution of petroleum products and automobile accessories, de- 
tails of successful marketing businesses. Indefintte rates, Pub. 

Petroleum Marketer, The, 3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston, Tex. 
(M-20) Articles on merchandising and management from experi- 
ence of petroleum jobbers. Grady Triplett. le up, Acc. 

Picture and Gift Journal, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M- 
20) Illustrated merchandising articles on picture shops. C. Lar- 
kin. About “%c, Pub. 

Plastic Products, 25 Spruce St., New York. (M) 
on plastic materials, lacquers, artificial leather, etc. 
rates, Pub. 

_Plumbing & Heating Trade Journal, 515 Madison Ave., New 
York. (M-20) Articles covering special merchandising activities 
of successful plumbing and heating contractors, 1000. J. F. 
Koellisch. Good rates, Pub. 

Power, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (M-35) Technical articles 
on power generation up to 1500, by engineers or power execu- 
tives. $10 to $12 page, 1200 words, Pub. 

Power Plant Engineering, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. (M- 
25) Articles on power plant operation, appliances and use 500 
to 1500. Arthur L. Rice. 6/10c, Pub. 

Printing, 41 Park Row, New York (M-25) Printing plant and 
sales management articles up to 1500, trade news of employing 
printers in plants. Charles C. Walden, Jr.; Ernest F. Trotter, 
Mng. Ed. 30c inch, photos % space rates, Pub. 

Progressive Grocer, 161 6th Ave., New York. (M-20) Illus- 
trated idea articles 100 to 200, grocery trade articles 1200 to 
1500, photos. Ralph F. Linder. 1 to 2c, Ace. 

Publishers’ Weekly, The, 62 W. 45th St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles about and of interest to the booktrade, 1500 to 2000. 
Frederic G. Melcher. 1c, Pub. 


Articles 
Indefinite 


Radio Merchant, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. Features on 
merchandising of radios and electrical refrigerators by radio 
dealers 1000. Names of lines carried must be included in article. 
\. E. Moynahan. Ic, photos $2, Pub. 

Railway Mechanical Engineer, 30 Church St., New York (M) 
Railroad shop kinks, photos. Roy V. Wright. 50c inch, Pub. 

Refrigerated Food News, 550 Maccabees Bldg., Detroit. (M- 
10) Articles on application of refrigeration to foods; technical 
articles on behaviour of specific foods under refrigeration; news; 
live human-interest photos of food retailing and servicing sub- 
jects. Geo. F. Taubeneck. 1c, Pub. 

_ Refrigerating World, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Ar- 
ticles on ice manufacturing and merchandising, cold storage, air- 
conditioning systems, technical and practical articles on refrig- 
eration problems, Wm. H. Ross. 20c¢ inch, Pub. 

Refrigeration, 711 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. (M-50) Name and 
fact stories on ice refrigeration and merchandising of ice and 
ice refrigeration. Hal Reynolds. $4 column, Pub. 

_ Restaurant Management, 222 E. 42d St., New York. (M) Ar- 
ticles, 1000 to 1500, telling how leading operators are increasing 
profits. Ray Fling. 1% to 5c, Acc. 
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Retail Bookseller, 55 5th Ave., New York. (2M-10) Articles 
of practical interest to booksellers and rental library proprie- 
tors, 1500 to 2500. Francis Ludlow. 1c, Acc. 

Retail Furniture Selling, 222 N. Bank Drive, Chicago. (M-15) 
Short fact items on furniture merchandising; feature articles 
usually only on assignment. K. A. Ford. 1c, ads 50c, photos $2 
plus photographer’s bill on ordered photos, Pub. 

Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M-25) Arti- 
cles on various phases of retail management—advertising, mer- 
chandise management, store operation, delivery, credits, sales 
training, etc., 800 to 1000. Special attention to home furnish- 
‘ings. John Guernsey. 1 to 1%c, photos $3, Acc. 

Retail Tobacconist, 117 W. 61st St., New York. (2M-15) Ar- 
— on business methods of successful tobacconists 500 to 
1500. H. P. Patrey. “Mec, Pub. (Overstocked. ) 

Roadside Merchandising, 75 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M) 
Illustrated articles on successiul wayside stands. A. G. Alex- 
ander. Indefinite rates. (Overstocked. ) 

Rock Products, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. (M) Articles on 
cement, lime, gypsum quarries, sand and gravel plant opera- 
tions, etc. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St., New York. (M) 1200-2400-word 
articles of interest to manufacturers of rubber products, $10 


page, Pub. 
Seed World, 325 W. Huron St., (2M) on 
growing and merchandising seeds. W. L. Oswald. %c, Pub. 


Shoe Factory, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago. (M-15) Technical 
ose on shoe manufacturing; news items of factories. “ec, 
*ub. 

Shoe Repair Service, 702 Commercial Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
(M-Gratis) Constructive trade articles 250 to 1500, fact items, 
tillers 50 to 100, jokes. A. V. Fingulin. ie to 1%c, Pub. (Over- 
stocked on verse.) 

Soda Fountain, The, Graybar Bldg., New York. (M-15) Illus- 
trated articles on 4 eg. methods for soda fountains, 
soda lunches. John R. Ward. 1c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Southwestern 802 M & M Bildg., San Antonio, Texas. 
(M) News and features of Southern baking industry. Charles 
Tunnell. Pub. 

Southern Funeral Director, 711 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. (M-25) 
Articles of interest to southern morticians. Hal Reynolds. $8 
page, Pub. 

Southern Hardware, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (M-15) II- 
lustrated articles on management and merchandising methods in 
southern hardware stores. ic up, Pub. 

Southwestern Bottler, 401 Milam Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 
(M-10) Practical merchandising articles based on interviews 
with specific bottlers in New Mexico, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas. Ruel McDaniel. %c up, Pub. 

Spice Mill, The, 106 Water St., New York. (M-35) News and 
articles on tea, coffee, condiments and flavorings. Limited mar- 
ket for brief articles. C. S. Sewell. % to 1c, Pub. 

Sporting Goods Dealer, 10th and Olive Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
(M) Illustrated reviews on merchandising, store arrangement, 
news. C. T. Felker. %c up, Pub. 

Sporting Goods phaetiry 1109-10 Lytton Bidg., Chicago. (M) 
Specitic feature articles describing successful cost- reducing pro- 
grams; photos. Ames A. Castle. %c up, Pub. 
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Starchroom Journal, 415 Commercial Sq., 
(M-25) Feature articles on laundry business, 1000. j. N. Whee- 
ler. % to lc, Pub. 

Steward, The, 131 W. 41st St., New York. (M-20) Articles on 
food, with recipes, written for hotel, club, restaurant stewards 
and chefs. Nat. T. Worley. Indefinite rates, Acc. 

Styles and Selling, 310 Sansome St., San Francisco. (M) Style 
information pee definite selling ideas used successfully by West- 
ern stores. D. L. Newman. 20c inch, photos $2, Pub. 

Syndicate tere Merchandiser, 951 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
(M-20) Illustrated articles on 5, 10 and $1 chain store merchan- 
dising displays up to 1000, Beverland M. Ramsey. lec up, Pub. 
— Kon! unusual window and counter displays, up to 100, ™% 
to Ic, ub, 


Tires Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. (M-25) Merchan- 
dising and servicing articles on tire retailers and superservice 
station operators 1500 to 2000. Jerome T. Shaw. % to le, 
news items 25¢ inch, fillers %c, photos $2, Pub. 

Toilet Requisites, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. (M-35) 
Verified interviews with drug or department store buyers or 
higher executives concerning toiletries retailing in cities 25,000 
or over. Photos. No general stories. Keep under 1200. 

Swift. lc, Acc. 

Trunks & Leather Goods, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Successful merchandising plans of trunk and leather goods deal- 
ers, department stores, ladies’ handbag departments. Unusual 
window displays and interior department layouts. News. Cyril 
Reinstatler. 34c¢ up, Pub. 


Voluntary Chain, The, 114 E. 32d St., New York (M) Con- 
structive articles for heads of voluntary organizations 1000 to 
2000. ec, photos $1, Pub. 

Western Brewing World, 145 So. Spring St., Los Angeles. 
(M) News and features of brewing inc ustry of West. Bottled 
gta beverages section. Robt. J. Pritchard. Good rates, 
ub 

Western Confectioner and Ice Cream News, 853 Howard St., 
San Francisco. (M-35) News and features of western candy, ice- 
cream, fountain trade. Russell B. Tripp. Fair rates, Pub. (Over- 
stocked. ) 

Western Furniture Retailing, 180 New Montgomery St., 
San Francisco. (M) News and features of the trade. Norris 
E. James. lic, Pub. (Overstocked. 

Western Hotel Reporter, 681 Market St., San Francisco. (W- 
15) oe articles of interest to hotel and restaurant men 
1500. Jay G. Hilliard. 20c inch, Pub. 

Western Machinery and Steel, 500 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco. (M) Regular Query editor on features, In- 
definite rates, Pub. 

Western Plumbing & Heating Journal, 3665 S. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles. (M) Trade news and features from west of the 
Rockies. John B. Reeves. 1c, Pub. 

Wholesale Druggist, 330 W. 42d St., New York (M) Concrete 
drug business articles concerning bona fide wholesale druggists. 
Jerry McQuade. lc up, Pub. 

Wood Construction, Xenia, O. (2M-15) News articles on retail 
lumber and building supply dealers, based on specific interviews. 
Findley M. Torrence. 16c inch, including art, Pub. 


LIST D 


Juvenile and Young People’s Publications 


Ace High, (Dell) 100 5th Ave., New York. (M) Boys 12 to 
18 Fast-action thrilling adventure short-stories 5000 to 8000, 
novelettes, serials up to 50,000. Eugene A, Clancy. 1 and 1!%c, 

cc. 

Ambassador, The, Baptist Sunday School oa. 161 8th 
Ave,. N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Ages 13 to 17. Wholesome 
short-stories, boy and girl characters, 2000 to 3000. Travel, 
biographical, practical articles 2000 with illustrations; verse. 
Noble Van Ness; Novella Dillard Preston. “%c, poems $1 to 
$2.50, Acc. 

American Boy, The, 550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
(M-20) Out of market till October, 1933. George F. Pierrot. 

American Girl, 570 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-15) Ages 
12 to 17. Girl Scouts publication. Action short-stories 2500 to 
“a articles 1500 to 3000. Anne Stoddard. le up, Ace. 

merican Newspaper Boy, 15 W. Fifth St., Winston-Salem, 
x“ C. (M) Short-stories of adventure, inspiration, modern 
newspaper carrier boy heroes, 2000; no sob stuff. Bradley 
Welfare. $10 each, Acc. 

Boy Life, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincin- 
nati. (W) Medium ages. Short-stories 2000, serials, articles, 
Miscellany. 1/3c up, Acc. 

Boys and Girls, Methodist Pub. House, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (W) Boys and girls up to 12. Short-stories 600 
to 1000, short serials, verse, occasional brief articles’ on nature, 
science, things-to-do. Mrs. W. B. Ferguson. '%c, Acc 

Boy’s and Girl’s Comrade, Gospel Trumpet Co., 5th and 
Chestnut, Anderson, Ind. (W) Ages 9 to 15. Educational arti- 
cles 500 to 1500; stories of character building or religious 
value 1000 to 2000: serials 5 to 15 characters; verse 2 to 6 
stanzas. L. Helen Percy, $2 to $2.50, photos 25c to $1, Pub. 

Companion, Evangelical Synod, 1724 Chouteau Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. (W) Boys 9 to 15. Wholesome short-stories 
1500 to 2500; serials 6 to 8 chapters; nature, scientific, his- 
tory articles 1000 to 2000; essays 500 to 1000; editorials 600 
to 1000; verse 8 to 16 lines; fact items, fillers 25 to 300. 
F. E. McQueen; Marie Rose Remmel associate. About %c, 
verse 5c line, Acc. 

Boys’ Comrade, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., St. 
Louis. (W) Ages 13 to 17. Short-stories 2000 to 2500; serials 
8 to 10 chapters; illustrated articles 100 to 1500; verse; mis- 
cellany. Glenn McRae. $3 to $4 per M., Pub. 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York. (M-10) Boy Scouts 
publication, ages 14 to 18. Outdoor adventure, sport, achieve- 
ment, short-stories, preferably 2000 to 3000; serials up to 30,- 
000; articles up to 2000, James E. West. 2c up, Acc, (Over- 
stocked. ) 


Boys’ World, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) Boys 
13 to 17. Short-stories 2200 to 2500; ‘serials 4 to 6 chapters, 
2200 each; scientific, success articles up to 300; occupation 
articles 150 to 500; successful boys, curiosity, scientific news 
items; miscellany. ’Fiction 1c up; articles, fillers %c up, Acc. 

Catholic Boy, The, Midway Brokerage Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
(M) Boys, 11 to 18. Wholesome action short- stories, 2000 to 
2500; serials. J. S. Gibbons, Varying rates, Pub. (Slow.) 

Challenge, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 8th. Ave., 
N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Young People, 17 years up. Adven- 
ture, achievement short-stories 1500 to 2500; overstocked with 
serials; descriptive, biographical, travel articles up to 2000; 
verse. Hight C. Moore. Mc, verse $1 to $2.50, Acc. 

Children’s Comrade, Evangelical Synod, 1724 Chouteau Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. (W) Children under 9. Religious, moral short- 
stories up to 700; verse up to 12 lines; photos and illustra- 
tions. Rose M. Kinker. About %c, verse 5c line, Acc. 

Child Life, Rand, McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, 
(M-25) Ages 2 to 12. Short-stories, miscellany up to 1800. 
Marjorie Barrows. % to lc, Pub. (Overstocked|) 

Christian Youth, 327 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. (W) Teen 
ages; interdenominational. Wholesome _short-stories with 
Christian teaching and uplift 2000 to 2200; fillers; nature, fact, 
how-to-make-it articles 300 to 1000; bible’ puzzles. Charles G. 
Trumbull; John W. Lane, associate. $10 a story, fillers $1 to 
$4, puzzles 50c to $1, Acc. 

Classmate, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cincin- 
nati. (W-5) Young people 18 to 24. Wholesome short-stories 
2500 to 3500; serials 30,000 to 40,000; illustrated articles 1000 
to 2500; fact ‘items 200 to 1000; verse. A. D. Moore. Fillers %c 
up, fiction le up, verse $5 to $10, 60 days after Acc. 

Danger Trails, (Dell) 100 5th Ave., New York. (M) Boys 12 
to 18. Fast-action thrilling adventure short-stories 5000 to 8000, 
yamine serials up to 50,000. Eugene A. Clancy. 1 and 1%c, 

cc, 

Dew Drops, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) Children 
5 to & Short- stories 900 to 1000; short articles, editorials 250 
to 300; verse up to 12 lines. Fiction 1c up; articles, fillers ¥e 
up, Acc. 

Epworth Herald, 740 Rush St., Chicago. (W-5) Articles on 
youth’s activities 1000 to 1200; religious essays 200 to 300; 
short-stories 1000 to 1500; serials 20,000 to 30,000; nature, re- 
ligious verse up to 20 lines. W. E. J. Gratz. he, verse l3c 
line, photos $3 to $5, Pub. 

Epworth Highroad, Methodist Pub. House, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (M) Y Young people, 16 to 24. Short-stories 
2500 to 4000; serials, 4 to 6 chapters; illustrated articles 1000 
to 1800; short poems. L. Hunt; Miss Rowena Ferguson. 
Y%ec to le, verse 25c line, Acc. 
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Evangelical Tidings, Evangelical Synod, 1724 Choteau Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. Young Ba = miscellany. About 4c, Acc. 

Forward, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education, Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Boys and girls, 18 to 23 years. 
Short-stories 3000; serials not over 8 chapters of 3000 each; 
illustrated articles 700 to 1000; fillers 150 to 400. John T. Faris. 
Up to %e, Ace. 

Friend, The, United Brethren Pub. House, Dayton, O. (W) 
Boys’ and girls’ moral, educational short-stories 1000 to 2500; 
serials 5 to 8 chapters: informational, inspirational articles 100 
to 800; short verse. J. W. Owen. $1 to $5 per story, poems 
50c to $2, Acc. 

Front Rank, The, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2710 Pine St., St. 
Louis, Mo. (W) Young s people, teen ages. Moral short-stories 
2000 to 2500; serials 20, to 25,000; illustrated articles; poems 
8 to 3 lines; soo $3 to $4 per M., Pub. 

Girlhood Days, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., Cin- 
cinnati, O. (Ww) Gis 12 to 18. Out-of-door short-stories 1800 
to 2000; serials; miscellany. 1/3c up, Acc. 

Girls’ Circle, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St. St. Louis. 
(W) Girls 13 to 17. Short-stories 2500; serials 8 to 10 chap- 
ters; illustrated articles 100 to 2000; poems up to 20 lines. 
Frances Woolery, $3 to $4 per M., Pub. 

Girls Companion, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, _ bd Girls 
15 to 18. Short-stories 2000 to 2500; serials 2 to 6 chapters 
2200 each; illustrated occupation articles 150 to 000. Fiction 
2 up; articles, fillers 4c up, verse 10c line, photos $1 to $3, 

cc, 


Girls’ Friend, Evangelical Synod, 1724 Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. (W) Girls 9 to 15. Wholesome short-stories 1500 
to 2500; serials 6 to 8 Aa nature, how-to-make, history, 
scientific articles 1000 to 2000; essays 500 to 1000; editorials 
600 to 1000; verse 8 to 16 lines; fact items, fillers 25 to 300. 
F. E. McQueen; Marie Rose Kemmel associate. About c. 
verse Sc line, 


a Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 Chestnut St., 
Ages 13 to 16, Olesome action short- 
stories, 2500; serials of 2 word chapters; informative articles 
200 to 800; photos. Miles W. Smith. $4.50 to $5 per M., Acc, 
dersall. Yc, one mo. after 


Haversack, The, Methodist Pub. House, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (W) Boys 12 to 17. Short-stories 2000 to 3500; 
serials 4 to 10 chapters; miscellany. Yc up, Acc. 


Junior Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vee St., Bos- 
ton, (M- 5) Short-stories 1500; serials 6 to 8 chapters, 1500 
each; items on current events, history, travel, Bible, children’s 
organizations, etc., 100 to 500; illustrations. Stanley B. Van- 
dersall. Acc. 

Junior Home for Parent and Child, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. (M-25) Juvenile short-stories, ““how-to-make”’ articles 
up to 1500; miscellany. Bertha M. Hamilton. 1c, Pub. (Slow.) 

joys, Nazarene Pub. House, 2923 Troost Ave., _ peo 
City, Mo. (W-5) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Short-stories 2500; 
serials; handicraft articles. Mabel Hanson. %c, Acc. 

Junior Life, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincin- 
a (W) Children 8 to 12. Short-stories, serials, verse. 1/3c, 


Juni Wert, Christian Bd. of Pub., Beaumont and Pine Sts., 
St. Louis. ) Children 9 to 12. Short-stories 2000 to 2500 ; 
serials 8 to 12 chapters; poems up to ww lines; illustrated in- 
formative articles 100 to 1800. Hazel A. Lewis. $3 to $4 per 


anid, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 Chestnut St., 
Piladelphia (W-2) Children 9 to 12. Short-stories up to 2500; 
a ~ chapters; miscellany. Miles W. Smith. $5 
per M., Pu 


Little Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill, 
(W) tCniiaeen an 8) Religious short-stories up to 450. Mrs. 
Edith Cling Palm, ae Minn. %c, Pub. 

Lutheran Boys and Girls, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia (W) Ages 9 to 14. Short-stories, articles. 

w rates, Acc. 

Lutheran Young Folks, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Boys and girls over 14. Illustrated de- 
scriptive articles; short-stories 3000 to 3500; serials 6 to 12 

pters. Fair rates, 


Mayflower, The, (Pilgrim Press), 14 B St., B (W) 
ender 9. Short-stories 300 to 700; verse. Fair rates, 


Modern thood, P. O. Box 690, San Jose, Calif. (M-10) 
News items, editorials, photos. ken htly of interest to 
Achievements of ch ranklin K. Lacey. 

to $3 for poems, Acc. 


Olive Leaf, Sugetons Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. (W) 
Boys and girls, 8 to 12. Religious stories 500; verse 8 to 12 
lines. Rev. Helmer Olson, 3309 Seminary Ave., Chicago. 
% to Pub. 

Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (W-3) Young People. 
Character building short-stories, serials, short articles, editor- 
ials, verse. Miss Clarabel Williams. $3 to $5 per M., Acc. 

Open Road for Boys, 130 Newbury St., Boston. (M-10) Boys’ 
interests. Aviation, sport, adventure, humorous short-stories 
2000 to 3500; serials up to 40,000; articles 1000 to 1500, Clay- 
ton H. Ernst. Up to lc, Acc. and Pub. 

Our Little Folks, United Brethren Pub. House, ere oO. 
(W) Children 4 to 9 years. Short-stories 300 to 5. W. 
Owen. Up to Mec, Acc. 


Picture Story Paper, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., 
storie Ace oO. .” Children 4 to 8. Short-stories 300 to 800, verse. 
¥% to le, 

ions ch Sunday School Union, 1816 Chestnut St., 

) Children Sader 12. Short-stories 400 to 800, 
verse. $5 per M., verse 50c ove 

Pioneer, The, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education, 420 
Witherspoon Bldg., or (W) boys 12 to 15. Short 
stories 2500 to 3000; serials 6 to 8 chapters 2500 each; illus- 
800 to 1000. John T. Faris. Up to Ke, * photos 
up, Acc. 
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Play Mate, 3025 E. 75th St., Cleveland, O. (M-15) Boys and 
girls about 12. Mystery, adventure, short-stories 1000 to 2500; 
nursery stories 1000; humorous or imaginative verse. Esther 
Cooper. 1c, verse 25c line, Acc. 

Portal, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati. 
(W-2) (Girls 12 to 18) Wholesome action short-stories 1500 to 
3000; serials 20,000 to 25,000; — roject articles on as- 
signment only; editorials. Wilma K. cFarland. 1c, verse $5 


Queen’s Gardens, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education, 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Girls 12 to 15. Short- 
stories 2500 to 3000; serials 6 to 8 chapters, 2500 each; illus- 
trated travel, nature, biography, history, handiwork articles 
a to to 1000, also 300 to 500; verse. John T. Faris. Up to 

c, A 

pero The, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W-5) 
Girls and boys 9 to 12. Short- stories; biographical, historical, 
scientific, discovery articles with illustrations ro to 1000. 
Novella Dillard Preston; Noble Van Ness. % to %c, Acc. 

Shining Light, Gospel Trumpet Co., 5th and Chestnut Sts., 
Anderson, Ind. (W-5) Children 5 to 9. Moral, character- 
building, religious short-stories 500 to 1000; nature, religious 
re: poems of nature, children. L. Helen Percy. $2 to 

St. Nicholas, 580 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Boys and 
girls, 8 to 16. Distinctive action short-stories up to 500 ; 
serials by commission; brief amusing. verse. Vertie A. Coyne. 
lc up, verse 25c line, “Ace. 

Stories, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Ed., 420 Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Primary children. *Character-building 
short-stories 500 to Elizabeth S. Whitehouse. Up to %c, 
verse 5 to 15c line, Acc. 

Storyland, Christian Bd. of Pub., Beaumont and Pine Sts.. 
St. Louis, Mo. (W) Children under 9. Short-stories 300 to 

; poems up to 20 lines; handicraft articles 300 to 500; draw- 
ings: or photos, child or animal nena simple puzzles, Hazel 
. Lewis. $3 to $4 per M., 

‘st orytime, Baptist Sunday School Bd., 161 8th Ave., N., 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Children 4 to 8. Short-stories 400 to 
600; articles and suggestions for playthings children can make 
Ln yf 300. Overstocked with verse. Agnes Kennedy Holmes. 

c, Ace. 

Story World, Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. (W) For very little children. Short-stories 300 
to 600; verse. Miles W. Smith. About %c, Acc. 

Sunshine for Little People, Nazarene Pub. House, 2923 
Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (W-5) Not in market. 


Target, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati. 
(W-2) Boys 9 to 15. Short-stories 1500 to : serials of 
grag development 20,000 to 30,000; articles with photos 

800; editorials 300 to 700; verse 8 to 20 lines; fact 
rl “teen. 200 to 500. Alfred D. Moore. % to 1%c, verse 
$2.50 up, Acc. 


Torchbearer, The, E. Church So., 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (W) 12 to 77. 2500 to 3500; 
serials 2 to 10 chapters; articles 1000 t te ; editorials 500 to 
700; verse. Rowena Ferguson. Yc up, 


Watchword, The, United Brethren mn. House, Dayton, O. 
(W) Short-stories 1500 to 3000; serials or young people; mis- 
cellany. E. E. Harris. $1.50 to $2 per M., Acc. 

Wee Wisdom, Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy Ave.. 
Kansas City, Mo. (M-15) Children 6 to 12. Character- uilding 
stories, poems; animal Ng no killing; interesting things to 
do. Jan. Palmer. Up to 1%c, prose 25c line, Acc. 

What To Do, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) Bovs 
and girls 9 to 13. Short-stories 2500; serials 4 chapters 2500 
each; informative articles 1200 to 1500; editorials up to 800. 
Helen Miller Stanley. Fiction 1c, articles, fillers %c, Acc. 

Young Crusader, The, 1730 Ave., Evanston, 
(M-3) Children’s paper of W. T. U. Temperance, health, 
character-building articles and Rectal up to 1500. Kath- 
arine P. Crane. Moderate rates, Pub. Verse, no payment. 

Young Israel, 3 E. 65th St., New York. (M-10) Children 
under 16. Short-stories, articles of Jewish interest, 1200 to 
“aa verse. Elsa Weihl. Under 1c, verse $3 to $5, Acc. 

People. Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut St., 
(W-2) 17 years up. Character- building short- 
stories 2500: bw of ten 2500-word chapters: illustrated ar- 
ticles up to 2000; — W. Smith. About Yee, 
poems photos 25c up, A 

Youn ‘eople, The, petite Book Concern, Rock Island. 
Til. (Wh ‘Areles and stories, Christian ideals for children 11 
to 16. Dr. Geo. A. Fahlund, 208 Lafayette Ave., N. E., Grand 
Rapids, Mich Low rates, Acc. 

Young People’s Friend, Gospel Trumpet Co., 5th and Chest- 
nut Sts, Anderson, Ind. (W) Educational articles 1000 to 1500; 
short-stories 1209 to 2500: serials 5 to 15 chapters; verse 3 to 
bul pean. L. Helen Percy. $2 to $3 per M., verse 5c line, 


ing Peovle’s Paper, Am. Sunday School Union, 1816 Chest- 
war Ste Philadelphia. (W) Late teen ages. Feature and in- 
spirational articles under 1500; short-stories up to 2500; serials 

13,000; fillers 200 to 800. $4 to $5 per M., Acc. 

Young People’s Weekly, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. 
(W) Ages 17 to 25. Short-stories 2500; serials 4 to 6 chap- 
ters of 2500: illustrated articles on curiosities, science; success 
stories; miscellany. — Miller Stanley. Fiction 1c, articles 
¥%c, photos $1 to $3, A 

Youth. Unity School ~y Christianity, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. (M-15) Solution of problems from standpoint of 
Chriat teachings. Short-stories 1500 to 3500; articles 500 to 

; poetry 4 to 16 lines. Ernest C. Wilson. 1c up, verse 25c 
line up, Ace. (Overstocked.) 

Youth’s Comrade, The, Nazarene Pub. Hou 2923 Troost ° 
Ave., Kansas City. (W-5) Son girls, high- a 
Short-stories 3000; serials; articles. Mabel Hanson. %c cc. 
In market August 1. 

Youth’s World. Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut St.. 
Philadelphia. (W-5) Boys, teen ages. Short-stories 2500; se- 
rials 2500 each chapter; articles; editorials; handicraft; fact 
items; photos. Miles W. Smith. Up to %c, 
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September, 1933 


IMPORTANT TO 
WRITERS 


“The new writer has no chance” is a complaint 
sometimes voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of 
mine—every one a “new writer”—have sold to 
practically all markets, including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Re- 
view, Cosmopolitan, the action magazines, detec- 
tive magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 worth 
to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
lished and plays produced. One had a musical 
comedy produced. 


THEY SELL BECAUSE THEY 
LEARNED HOW TO WRITE TO SELL! 


I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collabora- 
M leadi 
own work appears in leading magazines. I 
do for myself what 1 offer to do for others. 
If you want to break in, or increase your s 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc. 
P. 0. Box 2602-M. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Checks—Not Rejection Slips! 
Authors! Sell Your Stories! 

I am selling for others—I can sell for you. LET ME 
HELP YOU WRITE STORIES THAT SELL. Fee for read- 
ing and constructive professional criticism for rewriting, 50c 
per 1000 words; minimum fee $1. Separate fee on each 
manuscript. Stamped addressed envelope and fee must ac- 
company all MSS. Ten per cent commission on sales. 

VERY SUCCESSFUL IN SELLING NOVELS 


M. M. COCKRILL 
Authors’ Agent and Literary Critic 
80-30 Broadway, Imhurst, New York, N. Y. 


Attention of Authors and Writers! 
Manuscripts precisely and artistically typed. Special train- 
ing in manuscript preparation. Experienced. Reliable. As- 
sure efficient service. 

30c per 1000 words. Poems Ic per line. 
Return postage paid. May I have your inquiry for special 
rates on book lengths? 


Jennie Ackerman 


South Randolph Bedford, Iowa 


ARTICLES FICTION NARRATIVES 


Constructive criticism only, of typed manuscripts short 
or long. A full-time service freed from side issues. My 
own specialties are the Western theme and American 
historical biography and annals subject, like fiction, to 
dramatic treatment. Material examined, advice rend- 
ered. Rates: $5 minimum fee, thence $1 each 1000 
words of Ms. up to 15,000, 75c on, transit charges. 
Consultation by letter alone, $3. Edwin L. Sabin, 
Route 1, Hemet, Calif. 


1933 1934 


A Year Magazine 


Section One has been acclaimed as one of the finest 
collections of short stories and verse. . . . 1933 is 
THE one outlet for creative work, and is constant- 
ly seeking important scripts from new writers. 


$2, four issues 


50c a copy 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


721 Spruce St. 


KOSMOS a literary bi-monthly, will appear Sep- 
tember. Payment will be in prizes. 

Invites submissions of brief orthodox and experimental 
verse; unstereotyped short shorts, literary comments, 
satirical sketches, and brief book reviews. 

Special prize contests for subscribers. 

HJALMAR GURSEN, Editor 


KOSMOS—The World of Literature 
Bi-Monthly $1 a year; 20c a copy 
P.O. Box 374 Philadelphia, Pa. 


empelually Uccurate 


WRITER'S 4 


SALES DATA® MARKET GUIDE 


Most perfect book of its type ever devised. 
Keeps market “dope” always up-to-date with 
rapid changes in the publishing field. In loose- 
leaf form, providing space for insertion of our 
monthly correction service or your own notes. 
Intelligently indexed and cross-indexed for con- 
venient usability. Lists all markets—U.S.A., 
Canada and England— including magazines, 
newspapers, syndicates, and dozens of markets 
overlooked in usual guides. 

Includes ‘inside dope” on many new and 
changed markets, with complete, concise data 
on all markets to make proper “slanting” easier. 
No expense spared to make this the most highly 
perfected work ever issued, giving you the bene- 
fits of years of experience and research. Because 
of its unique features it never will become ob- 


solete. 


TO INSURE OCTOBER Ist DELIVERY 


AT ONCE to be sure of getting 


sates yours. Satisfaction guaranteed or full 
price refunded. Or write for more particulars. 


To be issued October Ist, 1933, in 
limited edition, each copy numbered 
and registered in buyer’s name. Send 
$1 with reservation coupon below 


v 


WISCONSIN WRITERS’ SCHOOLS, INC. 
BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 


{ Wisconsin Writers’ Schools, Publishers, Dept. AJ-1 
Burlington, Wisconsin. 
: Enclosed find $1.00. Please reserve a copy of the new j 
Market Guide and Sales Data Book for me. When 
| ready for delivery forward it to me, and I shall pay q 
postman balance of $2.50, plus a few cents postage, with 
i privilege of returning for full credit if not satisfied. i 
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The Author & Journalist 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


FURTHER CLAYTON MAGAZINE 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Further sales of Clayton magazine titles have been 
made since these recorded last month, as follows: 
Rangeland Love Stories, Rapid Fire Detective, All Star 
Detective, Detective Thrillers, and Complete Western 
Novelettes to M. W. Clayton. Big Story Magazine, 
Love Classics, Strange Tales, Readers’ Library, De- 
tective Library, New Fiction Library, Western Novels, 
Air Adventures, Jungle Stories, Three Star, Bunk, 
Four Aces, The Clayton Magazine, Cow Country 
Book, Cowgirl Romances, and Cow Country Classics, 
to Mr. Horn, 112 W. 13th St., New York. Flyers 
and Danger Trails to Dell Publishing Co. Western 
Love Stories, Adventure Trails, Modern Mysteries, 
Soldiers of Fortune, Complete Mystery Novelettes, 
and The Westerner, to Macfadden Publications. 

A majority of these magazines have not been pub- 
lished for some time, and only a few are to be re- 
vived. The amounts received for these additional 
titles bring the total sum realized by the receiver in 
bankruptcy up to approximately $45,000. A letter 
from John J. Wildberg, attorney for the American 
Fiction Guild, states that the receiver is now trying 
to recover certain sums of money which were paid to 
creditors before the bankruptcy as “preferences.” If 
it can be established that these preferences were 
illegal, the moneys received thereunder will be repaid 
to the company, so that all creditors may be equally 
benefitted. These alleged preferences were principally 
obtained by two of the largest creditors, the Charles 
Schweinler Press and Perkins Goodwin Co., in the 
form of assignments. On July 26, Mr. Clayton, Mr. 
Delaney, who was in charge of advertising, and Mr. 
Golinko, one of the trustees under the reorganization 
plan, were examined before the Referee in a prelimi- 
nary hearing on the matter. 

W. M. Clayton, who purchased certain of his 
former titles as stated above, has announced that he 
will resume publication of Rangeland Love Stories 
with the November issue. The address is 799 Broad- 
way, New York. No mention is made by Mr. Clayton 
of rates to be paid for material. His announcement 
states: ‘“‘Novelettes of 20,000 to 25,000 words, two- 
part stories of 30,000 to 35,000 words, three-part 
stories up to 40,000 words, and shorts of 2500 to 
6000 words, all dealing with the West, are desired 
for immediate consideration. Stories should stress 
action, having a minor love interest. Western verse 
also is desired, not to exceed 24 lines.” 

Dell Publishing Co., 100 Fifth Ave., New York, 
which purchased Five Novels Monthly, Ace High, and 
Ace High Novels from the defunct Clayton group, 
as announced last month, has purchased also Danger 
Trails. It will publish both Danger Trails and Ace 
High as boys’ magazines under the editorship of Eu- 
gene A. Clancy, formerly editor of War Stories. Mr. 
Clancy writes: “I want thrilling, exciting action 
stories of the adventure type, such as will take the 
hair off of any boy between the ages of 12 and 18. 
This market is wide open for serials, novelettes, and 
short-stories, and I am particularly looking for writers 
who can do this type of material regularly for me. 
The rate of payment is 1 and 11/4 cents a word, with 
quick decisions and payment on acceptance. We have 
a weekly pay day here for authors, which means that 


a writer can get a check every week.” With regard to 
Five Novels Monthly, C. W. Mowre, editor, writes: 
“This magazine will continue to be published with 
about the same formula as previously.” This appar- 
ently means that it will use adventure, Western and 
mystery novelettes, with strong love interest, in 
20,000-word lengths, paying good rates on acceptance. 


Astounding Stories and Clues, which were purchased 
at the Clayton receivers’ sale in-July by T. R. Foley, 
have been taken over by Street & Smith, 79 7th Ave., 
New York. These, together with Cowboy Stories, 
will be edited by F. Orlin Tremaine, Norman Hall, 
associate. Requirements are as follows: Astounding 
Stories wants a blending of the weird tale and the 
pseudo-scientific, with a feeling of the supernatural. 
Stories should be fast-moving, psychological, and in 
any locale. Interplanetary stories are used, but they 
should involve no complicated machines. Woman in- 
terest is optional; characters must be human... . 
Clues desires rapid-action detective stories, with na- 
tural characters that seem real. Weird and horror ele- 
ments are permitted, but the horror should be played 
down. The mystery angle may be tied up with woman 
interest. . . . Cowboy Stories wants stories of some- 
what juvenile trend, but not juvenile writing. They 
must have the feeling of the West, a combination of 
the old and new being permitted. . . . For all three 
magazines lengths are: Short-stories up to 7500 words; 
novelettes 10,000 to 15,000. Rates of 1 cent a word 
will be paid on acceptance. 

Complete Western Book and Black Book, published 
by Newsstand Publications, Inc., 60 Murray St., New 
York, are now buying only original material, writes 
Martin S. Goodman, editor. ‘For the Western maga- 
zine we are in the market for book-length novels of 
60,000 words and shorts of 3000 to 6000. Stories 
must have a romance or love interest in them. We 
suggest that writers first submit a synopsis for our 
approval before going ahead. Rates are 1 cent per 
word on publication for shorts and a flat sum of $400 
to $500 for book-length novels. For the Black Book 
detective magazine, the same rates and lengths are 
effective.” 

Contact and Squadron, 80 Lafayette St., New York, 
magazines issued by Adventure House, are admittedly 
difficult for the average free-lance air-story writer to 
please. George Bruce, editor, writes: “This market is 
tough sledding excepting for half a dozen regulars 
who have been writing air for years and are in close 
contact with this office so that I can talk to them per- 
sonally. We are not interested in ‘formula.’ Our 
average reader is 24 years and 7 months old, and a 
pretty smart guy. He knows his air and his airplanes 
better than the average bird writing about them, and 
he can't be fooled. He must have a mature, readable, 
possible theme. With us, the story is the thing. Air- 
planes are not stories. Stories can be connected only 
with the men who fly them. Hence, characterization 
is the principal theme, with sufficient action to keep 
the yarn flying.” 

Town Tidings, 319 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y., offers 
a market for humorous, sophisticated articles up to 
1000 words, and for short short-stories, paying 1 
cent a word on publication. 
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WE DO OUR PART ---- 


For Fiction Writers and for the 


National Industrial Recovery Act 


Beginning and experienced writers have learned that they can fully depend 
upon THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE. 
At a recent convention in Chicago, representatives of home study courses 
drew up a tentative code for all organizations in their field. The Simplified 
Training Course promptly gave its approval, as for years it has been a leader 


in fostering the principles stated in the code just drawn up. 


Article V—Regulations. 

Selected from the Tentative Code of Fair Competition for 
the Home Study Schools, Institutions and Organizations: 
(A) To publish prices and discounts and strictly adhere 
thereto. 

(B) To clearly set forth in descriptive literature the num- 
ber of lesson assignments and scope of field covered in 
each course or program of study offered. 

(C) To clearly state in descriptive literature whether the 
course consists of, 

(1) a list of reading assignments only, 

(2) a list of reading assignments to each of which the 
student is expected to submit to the school a re- 
action for correction and to receive approval or 
further instruction thereon, or 

(3) a list of reading assignments with merely the privi- 
lege of asking questions thereon, 

(D) When and if any person desires to use a “‘money 
back agreement”’ such agreement must clearly state there- 
in all of the conditions upon which the money will be re- 
funded. These conditions may not be more onerous 
than, that the course and payment therefor shall have been 
completed, that the text books and/or equipment or an 
allowance equivalent to the cost thereof shall have been 
made, and that the refund be made within thirty days after 
the student shall have submitted his last lesson assignment. 


v 
(A) The Simplified Training Course charges $60 for its 
training. PRACTICAL FICTION WRITING, if the 
deferred payment plan is selected; $50 if advance payment 
is made. This tuition fee is never varied; once a year en- 


limit. Under no circumstances are reductions made other- 
wise. The S. T. C. considers its tuition fee exceptionally 
low for the standard of training it gives. 


(B) PRACTICAL FICTION WRITING is a training 
course, consisting of 30 lessons that are clear, simplified 
and made practical through numerous examples. There 
are 110 assignments calling for original work that is cal- 
culated to bring into play every facet of the student’s 
ability, to give him essential training in fiction writing and 
to make him aware of market requirements. The student 
receives both beginning and advanced training in short- 
story writing. 

(C) PRACTICAL FICTION WRITING, being a pro- 
fessional training course, could not subscribe to either 1 or 
3 of Paragraph C. All of the 110 assignments are sent by 
each student to David Raffelock, director, for personal, 
constructive criticisms. Among other original work re- 
quired are seven complete original stories on which every 
help is given to make them salable, if possible. 


(D) Everyone enrolling for PRACTICAL FICTION 
WRITING has the opportunity of working AS A STU- 
DENT, enjoying all privileges, receiving instruction mate- 
rial and criticisms, for a thirty-day period, and may—at 
the end of that time—request a cancellation of his enroll- 
ment and receive back IN FULL the amount he paid in. 
The student is not forced to go all through with a course 
in which he has no faith. Nothing arduous or difficult is 
imposed upon him. He is given ample time to determine 
the value of the training and the criticisms of his in- 
structor. If the student is not satisfied, no more is 
needed than a note requesting cancellation and the return 
of the instruction material. Prompt and full refund is 
made. The student is not forced to buy any books, pay 


rollments are accepted for a ten months’ enrollment term 


and the fee is somewhat reduced because of the time for any service received. 


These are four important reasons (there are others) why PRACTICAL FIC- 
TION WRITING has won the confidence of students, authors and editors, 
why it is highly recommended by Harry Stephen Keeler, famous mystery story 
writer and editor; H. Bedford Jones, America’s most prolific author; Jack 
Woodford, author; Ray Nafziger, author of hundreds of short-stories and 
novels. 

‘The Way Past the Editor,”’ describing S. T. C. training, answers clearly and 
frankly questions about the profession of authorship and about PRACTICAL 
FICTION WRITING. It is free and is recommended to everyone who wants 
to learn the practical side of becoming a successful author. Use the coupon 
below. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 

Without placing me under any obligation please send me “The Way Past the Editor,” giving 
full information about your course, Practical Fiction Writing. 


ADDRESS...... 
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Esquire, 40 E. 34th St., New York, is a new quar- 
terly of which Arnold Gingrich is managing editor. 
It will use articles on food, drink, sports, humorous 
and sophisticated essays, in lengths from 1500 to 2500 
words, also unusual photographs. Everything used 
must express the typically masculine viewpoint. The 
magazine is not intended to appeal to women. No 
ordinary commercial fiction or serious essays proving 
a point are desired. Payment is announced at an aver- 
age of 5 cents a word on acceptance. 


Nick Carter Magazine of the Street & Smith 
group, 79 7th Ave., New York, requires short de- 
tective stories, not over 6000 words, and preferably 
about 4000, or even less, which feature a detective 
police or private, as the hero. Action that gets some- 
where is desired; suspense is necessary, and a good, 
strong plot must form the basis of the yarn. John L. 
Nanonovie, editor, writes: “We want our detectives 
and police officers to be tough men. They do not fear 
danger; they go into things and get what they want. 
They are not, however, bullies, nor killers. They do 
not give the criminal a break, but they are not over- 
bearing. They play square with their victims as well 
as with others. When they must fight, when they 
must kill, they kill—but only in extreme necessity do 
they take life. Their main purpose is to bring the 
criminal to justice; the only time they usurp the role 
of the judge is when it is a matter of their death 
against that of the criminal. Neither are they crooked, 
or have crooked dealings with criminals. They do 
not frame things in order to win their cases. They 
fight to win them.” Rates are 1 cent a word on ac- 
ceptance. 

Modern Publications, 53 Park Place, New York, 
will shortly bring out two sex magazines under the 
editorship of Frank Armer. The titles are not yet 
ready for release. Requirements, according to Mr. 
Armer, are as follows: “Short-stories, the shorter the 
better, and none over 3500 words. These should be 
sexy, piquant love stories, with risque situations that 
turn out O. K.; daring but not immoral; passionate 
but not salacious; suggestive but not lewd. They 
should be humorous where possible, adventurous, and 
exotic. Some verse, jokes, skits, and epigrams will 
be used. Payment will be at 1/4 cent a word on 
publication, usually within thirty days; verse, jokes, 
and epigrams, $1 up.” 

Railroad Stories, 280 Broadway, New York, Free- 
man H. Hubbard, editor, writes: “Query us on sen- 
sational fact articles; no holdups or wrecks.” This is 
one of the Munsey group, paying 114 cent a word up, 
on acceptance. (Unknown writers are paid on pub- 
lication, in accordance with the recently announced 
policy of this company.) 

Gay Book Magazine, 201 N. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, desires fiction that is “strong in plot and 
gay in tone.” Smart, briskly-moving romances with a 
touch of sex are preferred. Rates paid are about 1 
cent a word on acceptance. 

Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, O., 
offers a limited market for true Indian and Frontier 
Day stories of 3000 to 5000 words. Payment is at 
14% to Y4 cent a word on acceptance. 

Startling Detective Adventures, 529 S. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., is again under the editorship of John 
J. Green, who has disposed of his newspaper in- 
terests in Indiana. 

Arcadian Life, Route 4, Sulphur Springs, Tex., is a 
folklore journal with a definite “pastoral” slant. O. E. 
Rayburn, editor, writes: “We pay from $1 to $3 for 
short ‘Folklore Nuggets.’ Payment for poems is ir 

rizes only. We cannot use long prose articles, but 
or prose material accepted our rate is usually about 
1 cent a word, on acceptance.” 


The Author &> Journalist 


Short-Shorts, will resume publication in September 
at 157 Christopher St., New York, it is announced 
by Lionel White, publisher. Earle Ostrander is to be 
editor. Short-stories from 1000 to 2000 words in 
length are sought, with no limitations as to type, 
and will be paid for on acceptance at from 5 to 12 
cents a word, according to Mr. White. THE AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST suggests that contributors deal cau- 
tiously with this magazine until its reliability has been 
proved. At the time of its suspension in December, 
1932, a number of accepted stories had not been paid 
for, and a former editor made an attempt to victimize 
contributors through a scheme resembling the familiar 
copyright racket. Mr. White states, however, “As a 
= of refinancing, it is planned to liquidate all old 
debts.”’ 

Sky Fighters, 570 Seventh Ave., New York, was 
erroneously listed in our last issue as having sus- 
pended. It is now published by Standard Magazines, 
Inc., and is an open market for thrilling air fiction, 
paying rates up to 34 cent a word on acceptance. 


The Police Gazette, which suspended after going 
into bankruptcy last year, is to be revived in Sep- 
tember by a firm composed of Mrs. Merle W. Hersey, 
Irving and Harry Donenfeld, principles in the Merwil 
Publishing Company, 480 Lexington Ave., New York, 
publishers of Spicy Stories, Pep Stories and others. 
It will feature sport news, with “lots of sex and 
underworld stuff with a sex angle.” 

War Birds, All Western, All Detective, and West- 
ern Romances, of the Dell group, 100 Fifth Ave., 
New York, are now in the market for novelettes of 
from 15,000 to 25,000 words, instead of from 10,000 
to 15,000, as formerly, according to word from C. W. 
Mowre, editor. Good rates are paid on acceptance. 


Mystery Magazine and Illustrated Love Magazine, 
Tower publications, 55 Fifth Ave., New York, are 
resuming the plan of publishing a full-length novel 
in each issue. 

Modern Knighthood, P. O. Box 690, San Jose, 
Calif., is a new monthly publication in newspaper 
form, official organ of the Order of the Round Table. 
Frankiin K. Lacey, editor, writes: “We can use news 
stories of boys and girls, particularly if accompanied 
by photos; also a few poems, those dealing with the 
old or modern knight, preferred. We welcome short 
editorials, articles on ‘making wrongs right,’ original 
jokes, postage-stamp items, knightly deeds of today, 
performed by any one, of any age, but especially by 
children. Contributions welcomed from non-members 
as well as members, and no age limit is set, just so 
the offerings are of interest to children and young 
people. Rates are usually 14 cent per word and $1 
to $2 for poems, on acceptance.” 

Robert S. Ament, publisher of International De- 
tective Magazine, 247 Park Ave., New York, is con- 
sidering the publication of a fact and fiction magazine 
using supernatural material. While not yet ready to 
consider manuscripts, he would be interested in hear- 
ing from writers who might be qualified to furnish 
suitable material. - 

Publication of the new love-story pulp magazine 
to be edited by Harriet Bradfield under the banner of 
American Fiction Magazines, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York, is scheduled for the latter part of September. 

Modern Mechanix and Inventions, of the Fawcett 
group, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn., announces 
that William J. Kostka, for several years connected 
with the International News Service Bureau in New 
York and Chicago, has joined its staff as associate 
editor. 

The Catholic Boy, Midway Brokerage Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn., is reported to have failed to pay for a 
story published in its April issue. 
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ing for active markets, 


scripts, is the only charge. 


s/_. GUNS OF MAGAZINE FICTION, BOOKS, ARTICLESSOLD! 


os BLACK MESA Being in constant personal touch with magazine editors and publishers in supplyin 
their manuscript needs, I am in a position to know what will, and what will not, sell. 
During July, for instance, I placed 9 novelettes, 2 serials, 15 short stories to new markets 
alone—sales the writers could not possibly have made themselves, for the magazines had 
not appeared or been announced in trade journals. 
If your manuscripts are salable, my editorial contacts enable me to place them for you 
s 


without lost motion. If your work falls i itor} 1 
to help you make it right through vigorous, constructive criticism, revision and replot 


suggestions, And my monthly market bulletins and special ‘‘tips’” keep my clients work- 


short of prevailing editorial standards, 1 am here 


” To employ the practical counsel and services of an editorially recog- 
It Will Pay You nized New York agent. A nominal reading fee of $2.00 on manu- 
scripts up to 4000 words, and 50c per thousand if longer, which must accompany manu- 
(Special book rates: 30-60,000 words, $15.00; 61-80,000 words, 
$17.50; 80-100,000 words, $20.00.) The commission on American sales is 10%, on foreign 
sales, 15%. Reading fees are waived when I sell $1,000. worth of a client’s work. 

Take the first step toward commercial by di me your manuscripts today. 

f you haven’t a manuscript ready, write for my circular. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


45 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


FoR those who are not lured by large promises but 

desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge that does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. An 
editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s Delineator, 
etc.,) he is particularly known as friend, helper and 
developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction 
ability. Individual instruction only; no classes, no set 
courses, no assistants. No marketing—that is a _- 
cialty in itself, requiring full time for best results. 
No poetry, plays or scenarios. A specialty is made 
of “one-man” courses, the course in each case being 
entirely dependent upon the needs of that case. Write 
for Booklet 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
Carmel, New York 


POETS—ATTENTION! 


Poets represented in KALEIDOGRAPH in 1933 will receive 
a complimentary copy (containing their work) of the handsome 
anthology to be issued in December. No entrance fee of any 
nature. SIGNS AND MARKERS, Road Information for Hitch- 
hikers Along the Literary Highway, including more than 500 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, $1. THE PRACTICAL RHYMER, 
handbook and _ rhyme-dictionary, $1. Send stamped, self- 
addressed envelope for Prize Program and other valuable in- 
formation. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Monthly, $2 a year, 25c a copy) 
702 N. Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 


Typing—Revision—Verse Criticism 


Careful typing, 30c per 1000 words. Poems, Yc a 
line. One carbon. Prose revision (rearrangement of 
awkward phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, 
faulty punctuation and ineffective paragraphing), 30c 
per 1000 words. Verse criticism, 2c a line. 

AGNES C. HOLM 
(Author of “Paragraphing for Suspense,” ‘Evolution of 
a Poem,” etc.) 
1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


COULD YOUR STORY BE FILMED? — 


There is one sure way to find out! Get your 
st read by an Editor! Stories I read and 
O.K. will receive Editorial consideration. 


Fourteen successful years in selling screen 
stories here in Hollywood means CAN 
HELP YOU. 


No “copyright” or “revision” racket. 


Learn about this profitable market, explained 
in my FREE booklet, “Inside Facts About 
Talking Picture Stories.” Write today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Dept. 5 215 Baine Studio Building 


Hollywood, California | 


THE EDITOR ORDERED A SERIES 


from 


An Escritoire collaborating student, featuring this new 
writer a month before the printing of his story, and 
announcing the series. Three stories of the series have 
been engaged. 

THE ESCRITOIRE individual cooperative collabora- 
tion plan brought this writer this success. It may suc- 
ceed as well with you. 


PROFESSIONAL Typing for authors who demand the BEST. 
Prose, 50c the 1000 words, Verse, 2c the line. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
Box 735, Center Point, Texas 


SHORT STORIES 
SERIALS—BOOKS 5 O L D 7 
ARTICLES — PLAYS 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


65 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Let me type your manuscripts, and arrange them in 
the correct technical form which editors require. 
Prompt service, and neat and accurate work guaran- 
teed. 25 cents per thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent 
a line. Minor corrections free. Markets suggested. 


RUBY DENTON 


332% Rennie Avenue Venice, California 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 

A Magazine of Real Help for All Who Write. 

MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The Writer’s 


beginning 
nothing in the world so good for them as such a 
magazine. It puts them in touch with publications 
they would otherwise not think of. So many writ- 
ers live away from New York, and since by the 
nature of the work it must be done in solitude, it 
seems to me that such a magazine coming in once a 
month is like hand-shakes from a fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 
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GREETING CARD MARKET NEws (By Doris Wil- 
der): Theodore Markoff, editor of The Japanese 
Wood Novelty Co., 109-119 Summer St., Providence, 
R. I., at last information was still in the market for 
Easter, Valentine, and Every Day material, and in 
addition was asking for Father’s Day and Mother's 
Day greetings. This company publishes The Para- 
mount Line which includes both “general” and “‘fam- 
ily’ cards. Payment is at the rate of 25 cents a line. 
. . . Norcross, 244 Madison Avenue, N. Y., writes: 
“We are not buying much now. Try again in the 
middle of September. ; Quality Art Novelty 
Company, Everready Bidg., Thompson Ave. and Man- 
ley St., Long Island City, N.Y., probably will be ready 
to review material after September 15. This company 
publishes 2, 4, 6, and 8-line verses for Christmas, 
New Year, Easter, Valentine’s Day, Mother's Day, 
Birthday, and general occasions. ‘Sentimental, clever, 
and snappy subjects” are wanted by the editor, in 
verses of general appeal, greetings for relatives, and 
in seasonal specialties. The company pays 25 cents a 
line and is rather slow to report. . . . P. F. Volland 
Company, Joliet, Ill., is one of the “big” companies in 
the greeting-card field. It publishes seasonal greetings 
for Christmas, New Year, Mother’s Day, Father's 
Day, Graduation, Thanksgiving Day, Valentine’s Day, 
and Easter. For “Every Day” cards the company uses 
sentiments under the following titles: Friendly Greet- 
ing, Wedding Congratulation, Anniversary Congratu- 
lation, Birthday, Why Don’t You Write, Thank You, 
Cheery Greeting to Shut-in, Sympathy for Bereave- 
ment, Birth Congratulations, Bon Voyage, and Gift 
and Shower. Volland also issues Inspirational, Gradu- 
ation, Friendship, Birthday, and Humorous mottoes. 
Payment is at 50 cents a line. Contributors should 
submit Christmas and Every Day greetings after Sep- 
tember 15th. Sentiments may be either in prose or 
verse. 

Review of Reviews has moved from 55 Fifth Ave., 
to 233 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Atlantic Sportsman, Winston-Salem, N. C., is re- 
ported by contributors as unduly slow in reporting up- 
on material and ignoring letters of inquiry. 


Gun Law, formerly at 1472 Broadway, New York, 
and more lately of 333 E. 11th St., New York, has 
been abandoned as a projected publication by Fred- 
erick Lee, owing to the withdrawal of his backer. 
It is stated that all accepted manuscripts are being 
returned. 

Black Bat is a projected detective pulp magazine 
which it is reported that Percy Waxman, former edi- 
tor of Woman’s Home Companion, intends to launch. 

A contributor reports that manuscripts addressed 
to the Criterian Publishing Co., Room 506, 33 W. 
42nd St., New York, are returned as unclaimed. It 
was stated that the company intended to launch a 
string of sex magazines under Jack Edwards. 

Broadcast Reporter, Washington, D. C., according 
to a contributor, has failed to pay for an article 
which was ordered and published several months 
ago. Letters of inquiry have been ignored. 


Blue Book, 230 Park Ave., New York, is reported 
by several contributors as notably slow in passing up- 
on material, several months elapsing in many cases, 
and letters of inquiry being ignored. 


Modern Youth, 155 E. 4th St., New York, has 
suspended “‘only temporarily,’ according to the edi- 
tors. Authors who have manuscripts in the hands 
of this publication may probably secure their return 
by writing to Ruth Steinberg at the above address. 


Radioland, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn., is a 
new radio fan magazine to be launched with a Sep- 
tember issue by Fawcett Publications, under the edi- 
torship of Frederick James Smith. 


The Author & Journalist 


The Wordsmith, St. Louis, Mo., which was an- 
nounced as a magazine in the market for material, 
evidently is a “racket.’’ Contributors receive a letter 
(the same wording in every case brought to our at- 
tention) urging them to send a fee for criticism of 
submitted manuscripts, with assurance of acceptance 
“if you succeed.” 

Front Lines, 250 Fifth Ave., New York, is not in 
the market for free-lance material. 


The Lone Eagle, 570 7th Ave., New York, is a 
new member of the Standard Magazines group, using 
thrilling air fiction in short-story and _ novelette 
lengths, and paying up to 34 cent a word on 
acceptance. 

Palms, Grant, Mich., a poetry magazine formerly 
edited by Idella Purnell, is now edited by Elmer 
Nicholas. It is temporarily not paying for acceptances, 
writes Mr. Nicholas. ‘ 

Outdoor America, 222 N. Bank Drive, Chicago, 
has been discontinued. Its place is taken by a bulletin 
entitled The National Waltonian, sent to chapters of 
the Izaak Walton League, and not buying any sub- 
mitted material. 

Everyday Science € Mechanics, 100 Park Place, 
New York, one of the Gernsback group, apparently 
is in the same class as other periodicals of this com- 
pany in that writers find difficulty in collecting for 
material published in it. A contributor sends us evi- 
dence showing that he was compelled to force col- 
lection through an attorney, at about half the mini- 
mum rates announced by the magazine. 


Woman's World, 222 W. 39th St., New York, will 
not be in the market for material of any kind for 
three or four months. 


Discontinued—Sus pended 
We Writers, Kokomo, Ind. 


vvv 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The $20,000 prize offered jointly by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York, and Hodder & Stough- 
ton, Ltd., London, for the best novel in a world-wide 
competition, was awarded to Janet Beith of Chinley, 
Derbyshire, England, for her novel entitled, No Sec- 
ond Spring. This was the first novel ever submitted 
by the author for publication. 


The sixth annual Harper Prize Novel contest was 
won by Paul Horgan of Roswell, N. Mex. His win- 
ning novel is entitled The Fault of Angels. 

The Bronzeman, 418 E. 47th St., New York, is no 
longer edited by Caswell W. Crews. Writing under 
date of August 14, Mr. Crews states that he discon- 
tinued his connection largely because of inability to 
secure cooperation to the end that writers should be 
compensated for accepted manuscripts. 

Mystery Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave., New York, of- 
fers a monthly prize of $25 for the first correct solu- 
tion telegraphed to it, of a murder mystery with clues 
discernible in accompanying illustrations in each cur- 
rent issue. 

New Movie Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave., New York, 
pays $1 for every interesting and constructive letter 
published. Address A-Dollar-for-Your-Thoughts de- 
partment. 

In announcing the competition for occult manu- 
scripts, sponsored by The Rosicrucian Magazine, 
Oceanside, Calif., it was erroneously stated last 
month that there were two fourth prizes of $10 each. 
These should have been listed as $5 each. The other 
prizes are $50, $25, and $15. The contest closes 
October 15, 1933. It is open also for children’s stories. 
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September, 1933 


NOW 


28 Lessons 

56 Daily Reports 

24 Charts and Tables 

18 Tests 

Appendix to help you with tests) 


A Complete and Fascinating Self-Study 
course (without service) 


$5.00 
The . « 
Creative Ability Developer 
By David Raffelock 


This splendid course is for every writer. It Is a 
scientific, psychological and modern method of de- 
veloping creative literary ability. Every writer may 
profit from it. Hundreds have. This is a course that 
has received more enthusiastic approval than any 
other book, course, or writer-aid we have published. 
Purchased and praised by such well-known authors 
as George Brenn, James W. Routh, Ray Nafziger, 
Barry Scobee, Edward Parrish Ware, George C, 
Shinn and many others. 


Partial Ilst of Lessons: How to Create a Literary 
Background for Yourself, Regulating Your Source 
of Inspiration, How to Use Aids for Writers, What 
Kind of Imagination Have You, The Equipment for 
Creative Writing, Drama—What It is and How to 
Create It, The Relation Between Creative Imagina- 
tlon and the Subconscious Mind, Analysis of What 
Editors Want, Determining Your Aptitude for 
Writing Essays, Articles, Book Reviews, Plays, 
Novels and Poetry. 


INCLUDED IN THE CHAPTERS OF THE 
COURSE is a complete book on fiction writing, one 
of the most professional and practical ever writ- 
ten. The chapters of this book are: The Quality 
That Makes Storles Sell, Why Editors Have Ta- 
boos, Debunking Plot, The Show Window of Flic- 
tion, How to Make Puppets Live, Keeping the 
Reader Interested and The Business of Selling 
Stories. 


AVAIL YOURSELF OF THE OPPORTUNITY TO 
BUY AN EXPENSIVE COURSE AT ONLY $5! 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


HELP THAT COUNTS 


Send your stories or booklengths to a former edi- 
tor, publishers’ reader and critic of wide experience 
for stimulating professional criticism and advice. 
He $1 for first 1,500 words or less; $2 up to 

5,000 words; longer manuscripts in proportion. 
Fee with manuscript. 


F. HARDY SYMONS 
Consulting Critic 


P. O. Box 1252 Boston, Mass. 


1 HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED SINCE 1927— 


as a reliable Authors’ Agent who gets REAL RESULTS FOR 
HIS CLIENTS. Located at 433 West 34th St., New York City, 
I am right in the heart of the publishing district, and get the 
latest editorial demands as fast as issued. Send for my folder 
and learn of the SALES i AM CONSTANTLY MAKING FOR 
CLIENTS. I CAN HELP YOU AS WELL AS I HAVE 
HELPED THEM. Please address me as follows: JOSEPH 
LICHTBLAU, AUTHORS’ AGENT, P.O. BOX 515, G.P.O., 
NEW YORK CITY., and mention AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 


PERSONAL CONTACT 
BEATS EXCESS POSTAGE 


ED BODIN, Personal Contact Salesman, talks face 
to face with editors—and every day at least one of 
Bodin’s clients records a sale. 

No Criticism Fees—No Books To Sell—No Extras. 


ED BODIN, Author’s Executive, eleven years with 
the publishers of Collier’s, American Magazine, 
Woman’s Home Companion and Country Home. 


SEND $1.00 for initial Registration—and $1.00 for each short 
story submitted, which entitles you to personal sales effort 
for at least 5 markets. If manuscript is deemed unsalable, it 
will be returned with comments of two editors who read for 
Mr. Bodin. Registration fee refunded if work does not prom- 
ise salability. Novelettes, $3; Novels, $5. Enclose return 
postage. 


ED BODIN—Author’s Executive 
151 Fifth Ave. (13th floor) New York City 


(If author later sells without change any story marked unsal- 
able—fee will be returned.) 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Announces that 

“The DEPRESSION” is over. Now try our “‘Get-Ac- 
quainted” offer for reading, full criticism and marketing ad- 
vice on one manuscript of not more than 5,000 words, at 
the merely nominal charge of ONE DOLLAR, if sent with 
return postage. 

Also reduced charge on all types and lengths. Tell us 
what you have—fiction, articles, verse—and the length of 
your manuscript and we will give you the lowest charge 
consistent with conscientious service. 

Special attention to criticism, revision, and marketing of 
book manuscripts. 

Standard text-books for writers. Catalogue. Bank and 
clients’ references. 

EDITORS 


James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve 
6 Alex. Bldg. Franklin, Ohio 


@ LEARNING TO WRITE e@ 
Presenting “Cold facts in a warm way,” says F. E. 
Blackwell, Editor. 


“Wish I had read this book 20 years ago,” says Paul 
E. Triem, Fiction writer. 


Send for your copy today and avoid many pitfalls. 
2 Price $1.00 


DOROTHY CLARK HUBBARD 
63 Central Parkway Merrick, New York 


AUTHORS 


Your manuscripts neatly and accurately typed and 
given the proper technical treatment by one specially 
trained in the business. Simple copying, 50c per 1000 
words; also correction, copying, poem typing and 
manuscript marketing. Write me for any particulars 


you may desire. 
DORIS PERRY 
Long Lake, Minnesota 


There's a NE-W WAY 
to WRITING SUCCESS 


You may have a free book about David Raffe- 
lock’s new discovery in teaching creative writ- 
ing. The Creative Ability Developer has made 
all types of writing easier and has opened new 
; and valuable sources of ideas for scores of 


writers. Investigate its value 


NEW WAY 


To 
WRITING 
SUCCESS 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING 

1839 Champa Street, Denver, 

Without obligation send free beak about the 
Creative Ability Developer. 


Address 
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“KNOW YOUR BUSINESS” 


NSF" HE most difficult requirement in writing for 
the business press,” remarks William Craw- 
ford Hirsch, eastern editorial representative of 

a group of important trade publications, “is to know 

your business—not the business of writing merely, 

but the business you are writing about. 

“It is true that an outside viewpoint is at times 
interesting and refreshing, but for a steady diet, busi- 
ness paper editors and readers look to writers who 
can dig up and dish up information that reflects more 
than a passing acquaintance with problems of their 
respective fields. A knowledge of trade terms, slang 
or patter will not cover up ignorance of methods and 
practices. The business writer need not be a technical 
expert in the fields that he covers, but he must have a 
practical knowledge of them. There is just one way 
of acquiring this—continual contact with the worth- 
while men in the lines of business of which he writes. 

“I do not believe that any business writer can 
spread his activities successfully over very many fields. 
Some are more or less related, of course. Too much 
specialization dulls, too much roaming afield makes 
for superficiality.” 

“Bill” Hirsch, who has always practiced this phi- 
losophy, writes as an authority on the clay products 
industries. He is a director of the National Associa- 
tion of Business Writers. 


vvv 


CONVENTION COVERAGE RATES 


HESE are often too low. A Connecticut business 

writer recently covered a convention which re- 

quired fourteen hours of time and some inci- 
dental expense. The price offered was $10. 

“When I sent in my report, however,” relates the 
writer, ‘I enclosed a cost sheet, figured in the way 
a man in that industry would figure a job, and today 
the editor advised that he would give me a few dol- 
lars extra.” 

High-class representation at conventions should be 
rewarded with high rates. The writer becomes con- 
tact man for the publication. His conversations with 
prominent men of the trade, participation in ‘conven- 
tion proceedings, and intelligent preparation of writ- 
ten report, can be worth hundreds of dollars to the 
magazine. The only way to get this kind of service 
is to pay for it. The writer put on a starvation rate 
has to resort to short-cut coverage and low-grade 
service. 

vvv 


“TOO LOCALIZED” 


OW a Hollywood shop caters to the movie stars, 
may be a story of glamorous enterprise, with 
plenty of photos available, but in the present 

lean days of business-paper publishing, editors will 
have little interest in it. ‘Too localized,” they will re- 
port. “There’s no other place in the world like Holly- 
wood. This won't help our readers any.” 

Business papers have little space for the queer and 
curious, or for “human interest.” Wide application 
goes far to qualify a story, very limited helpfulness, 
to disqualify. 


Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


ized,” may infer that the story will have interest only 
for a small district. A success story, with no special 
highlights, of Edgar Brown, of Tombstone, will in- 
terest Arizona readers, but leave others cold, and how 
many subscribers have we in Arizona, anyway? 

However, suppose Edgar is elected national presi- 
dent of his trade association. He is a good bet now 
for any publication in the field. 


vvv 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


IN THE TRADE, TECHNICAL AND 
CLASS JOURNAL FIELD 


The American Fruitgrower has been purchased by 
E. G. K. Meister who has formed a publishing com- 
pany under that name with offices in the Standard 
Bank Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. It will use articles on 
fruit and nut growing, 200 to 1000 words; news items 
based on fruit-crop reports, photos of orchard scenes, 
and general fruit-growing success stories. A name 
contest for unique pictures is conducted, also a fruit 
naming contest. J. T. Bregger is now editor. Payment 
for material is on publication at $2.50 per column. 


Drug Bulletin, formerly at 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, has been purchased from E. D. Irvine by 
J. D. Spurrier, sales consultant in the drug industry 
and at various times connected with Frederick 
Stearns & Co., Saturday Evening Post, and United 
States Advertising Corporation. Offices have been 
moved to 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland. Henceforth, 
circulstion will be confined to independent druggists 
of better than average financial standing, with only 
those druggists who pay their current bills weekly be- 
ing retained on the list. 


Aviation Engineering, recently purchased by Frank 
A. Tichenor, publisher of Aero Digest, was merged 
with the Digest, with the July issue. Address is 515 
Madison Ave., New York. It is understood that Aero 
Digest has been selected by the American Legion as 
its official medium for recording aeronautical activi- 
ties of the recently-formed American Legion Avia- 
tion Commission. 


The Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New York, is 
now being edited by James S. Warren, formerly edi- 
torial director of Hotel Management and Restaurant 
Management, 222 E. 42nd St., New York. His place 
on the latter publications is being taken by J. O. 
Dahl. Ray Fling continues as editor of Restaurant 
Management, and R. T. Huntington, former manag- 
ing editor of Hotel World-Review, becomes associate 
editor of Hotel Management. 


National Purchasing Agent, 623 E. St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland, has recently been launched by the Rogreem 
Publications, Inc., the first of several publications in 
the trade and general field the company plans to 
publish. The new company is headed by John S. 
Roney, formerly Cleveland manager of Time. Donald 
D. Hogate is editor-in-chief, Lee Merkel, formerly 
with Penton Publishing Co., associate editor. 


Retail Tobacconist, 117 W. 61st St., New York, 
reports overloaded files. 


The Author & Journalis: 


The editor, rejecting with the statement, ‘Too local- 
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lood Field Reporter, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 

. raised its rates for department items, from 1 cent 
rd to 10 cents a line. The departments thus 
Mecied are: Account Changes, Brokers or Distribu- 
tors’ Changes, Executive Changes, New Houses or 
‘lew Plants, New Products, Plant Activities, Sales 
comotions. The same rate as formerly will prevail 
all other material. V. H. Pelz, editor, drops this 
ot “In sending in material which may be printed 
ny of these departments, we wish that you would 

ut your Mame on every item, not simply once on a 
page. Unless you do this, some of those items are 
ikely to go through unidentified as to source, which 

ans that you won't get paid for them. The reason 
for this is that if you send in four or five items in 

single sheet, we simply clip the sheet apart.” 

Drag Topics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, shows 
onsiderable change in its August issue. A news 
section, entitled “Spot News’ appears in the center 
of the book. This is made up of live news concern- 
ing state laws affecting druggists, ordinances, code 
news, the beer question, etc. Only two or three illus- 
‘rated features were used, but thirty-five or more 

erchandising shorts occupied several full pages or 

re used as fillers. 

\aitonal Carbonator Bottler, 186 Spring St., 

‘v.. Atlanta, Ga., for the present, at least, will take 
no nizance of beer, considering it bit afield 

owe’ H. S. Hudson seems to have left as editor, 
as “all recent letters have been signed by H. Gordon 
Weekly. 

Food and Service, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
is a new publication announced by the Gillette Pub- 
lishing Co., the first issue of which is scheduled for 
October 1. Printed in rotogravure, it will circulate 
to hotels, restaurants, clubs, hospitals, etc. _ 

Brewer (> Distributor, 443 S. San Pedro St., Los 
Angeles, a monthly for breweries, wineries and their 
distributors in the west, has just been announced. 
The managing editor is Robert R. Berry, formerly 
with Berry & Martin Advertising Agency. 

American Hatter and American Haberdasher © 
Clothier, both located at 1225 Broadway, New York, 
have been combined into one publication, American 
Hatter, Haberdasher > Clothier. Richard C. Boehm 
is editor. 

Chain Store Management, 180 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, announces a reduction in rates from 11/4 
cents to 1 cent a word. 

Shelh Globe, Shell Petroleum Corporation, St. Louis, 
sales organ of the company, is not in the market for 
paid material at this time. 

Building Operation, 250 Park Ave., New York, is 
reported as very unsatisfactory, seldom replying to let- 
ters, making no payment for published articles. 

Electrical West, 883 Mission St., San Francisco, 
is largely out of the market for merchandising ar- 
ticles. Such merchandising plans as are used are con- 
densed to paragraph length. 


Furniture Record and Journal, Milton Samson, edi-. 


tor, requests that all manuscripts be sent to 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, where editorial offices are 
maintained, rather than to 200 N. Division Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., the general office. 

Beer News, Mart Bldg., St. Louis, is, according to 
the publisher, H. G. Heitzeberg, most emphatically 
not a monthly for brewers, but directed at those en- 
gaged in the beer dispensing industry. 

Pacific Printer, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, ad- 


vises: “We order what we want when we want it. 


Not a chance for free lance submittals.’’ 
Paper Selling, 1911 Conway Bldg., Chicago, a pub- 
lication designed for paper salesmen, has suspended. 


LET ME HELP YOU 


Rejection slips lower your morale. 

Put your work in the hands of a reliable agent who 
knows current market requirements. 

I am selling for others. Let me see what I can 
do for you. 

Send for circulars and —— recommendations 
from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John 
Farrar, William Allen White, Marie Meloney, Fulton 
Oursler and twenty other famous editors and pub- 


lishers. 

ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 

55 West Forty-second St., New York, N. Y. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 

Prompt and accurate manuscript typing by experienced 

typist. 

Simple copying, one carbon, 25c per 1000 words. 
Correction copying, one carbon, 30c per 1000 words. 
Verse, Ic per line. 

10% reduction over 30,000 words. 
Fee must accompany manuscript. 


IDA M. SIMS 
406 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg., Vancouver, Wash. 


HONEST ASSISTANCE BY 
A DISTINGUISHED WRITER 


No flattery or false promises. Criticism 
(with revision if merited) $2 for the first 
3,000 words. Fifty cents per thousand there- 
after. Over 40,000 $20. Over 60,000 $25. 
Complete Rewriting (to order) $2.25 per 
1,000 words (minimum $5) New York rep- 
resentative. 10 per cent commission, 


Richard Tooker, Drawer 1359, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Author of ‘“‘The Day of the Brown Horde.” 
Formerly associate editor Fawcett Publica- 
tions. 


FALL RATES 
Your manuscript neatly typed, with carbon copy, 
and on the way back promptly. Ten cents per 
sheet. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


GRACE HARRIMAN 
Searsport, Maine. 


TO THOSE WHO WRITE 


articles and books on any and all subjects: With long 

newspaper and technical experience we aid you prepare your 

copy for = Criticism, revision and typing, $1.50 
ousand words. 


Fiction 
also criticised. $2.00 each 5,000 words. Full-service typing, 
50c a thousand. 


SOUTHWEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Roswell, New Mexico 


Box 668 


Automotive Daily News, now at New Center 
Bldg., Detroit, over signature of W. C. Callahan, 
managing editor, writes: “Here is our new set-up. 
The new paper will be issued twice weekly. The mid- 
week issue will go to press on Teusday at noon, 
will be dated Wednesday, and will carry news only, 
with no advertising. Any material for this issue 
should be boiled down to absolute facts with no 
padding. Our Saturday issue will be really our big 
issue of the week, and will run between sixteen and 
twenty-four pages. At the present time we can use 
some feature material for this issue, provided it has 
real interest for men connected with the automotive 
industry. For illustrated articles we use only mer- 
chandising stories which will help other automobile 
dealers or distributors in expanding sales. Our pres- 
ent rate for new material, including feature stories, is 
20 cents a column inch, flat rate for photos, $1.50. 

Michigan Contractor and Builder, 5 W. Larned St., 
Detroit, is a building report service and is wholly 
a local news medium. ‘We have all the articles we 
can use, free of charge,” states R. C. Mertz, of the 
editorial department. 
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REJECTION SLIPS, YES— 
BUT WHAT KIND? | 


You thought you had a good story, or you wouldn’t have 
submitted it. Does the rejection slip prove you wrong? i} 


q they do not choose to buy. In courtesy, something must be said to the writers. Thus we 
i — ote rejection slips. Of endless variety in size, color and wording, they are all 
: alike in this— 


It is impossible for editors to write personal letters for the thousands of manuscripts | 


misleading. They have destroyed the flame of hope in thousands of worthy men and women, 


They are cheap makeshifts for the comment which could be given. They are cruel and | 
who guessed about them, and guessed wrong, and surrendered their ambitions. | 


There are dozens of reasons why good stories are often sent back with rejection slips. 


| 
You don’t know whether your story almost made the magazine or not. 
i If the editor didn’t like the story, is he right? He may be—but he may not be. { 
If something was wrong with your story, what was it? The rejection slip doesn’t tell. | 


Don’t try to learn the writing business from rejection slips. You may rewrite stories 
which you need only to submit to the right market. You may resubmit without revision a 
story which contains a defect which is obvious to an A. & J. critic and quite easily corrected. | 


ae You may stop writing, discouraged, when success is within your reach. 


GET THE HELP OF PROFESSIONALS 


Send your manuscripts to the Author & Journalist Criticism Department, and receiv2 
the expert judgment and advice of professionals who have handled thousands of manuscripts. 


Rates are very reasonable—$2.00 for the first 1000 words, then 50 cents a thousand 


to 10,000. The charge for each additional 1000 words above 10,000 is 40 cents. All 
manuscripts should be accompanied by return postage. 


| Author & Journalist Criticism Department 
. 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


lf You Wish Sales Service - -- - 


For those readers who are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their \ 
manuscripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales 
Agency is maintained. 


It offers major advantages over the writer's individual effort. First, it eliminates resultless 
and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Staff examines 
each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the minute knowledge of 
magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not considered salable, 
it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission $5. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your manuscript 
with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words, 25 cents for each additional 1000) and 
return postage. 


The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, forlorn hopes, or material of limited 
appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. Address— 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1839 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 


Send for free leaflet, ‘‘What Editors Want.” 
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